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THE CARDINAL'S PAWN. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A winp out of the dying night 
blew over the death-gondola. The 
brother poling it, his brown gown 
tucked ungracefully above his stout 
legs, stopped his labours with a jerk. 
Fiamma, straight and stark under 
her cerements, felt the quiver with 
which the boat acknowledged the 
curb, but she could not see the figure 
on the poop, gazing under his level 
hand at some object in the rear. 
“The red flag!” the rower spoke to 
himself. 

Fiamma thrilled slightly. The last 
time she had heard those words had 
been in the vine-roofed walk on the 
convent-island ; and the red flag then 
had flown from a boat bearing a mes- 
sage from the Council, a message which 
somehow appeared to her as connected 
with the suddenness of the Capelli’s 
State-adoption at the last. Did the 
boat now overhauling them bear for 
passenger some grim fate that would 
set her and her lover apart, separate 
perhaps beyond the hope of reunion ? 

Voices were by this time bandying 
over the water, but the leaping of the 
girl’s own heart in her ears muffled 
the sounds to her. Only at the jar 
running beneath did she perceive 
that the new-comer had pulled along- 
side. 

“Nay, all’s in order,” said the 
brother in charge: “Carpaccio, ser- 
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vant to one Cassandra of Florence, 
and right of burial in our vaults 
purchased by money paid to the 
brotherhood.” 

“In the Name of the Ten!” The 
sinister words sounded close to Fiam- 
ma’s ear. “Since the appearance of 
the plague-stricken woman in our 
midst yesterday, the order has gone 
forth that for thirty days no dead 
shall be buried elsewhere than on the 
pest-isle, there to be laid in the earth, 
with no delay of prayers or chanting, 
that danger of the pestilence may 
thereby be averted from Venice. 
Our officer will come aboard you, as 
his duty to the State demands.” 

Fate is no saint to be bribed with 
lighted candles. Cassandra’s words, 
heavy with despair, set themselves to 
the lap of the waves over which the 
death-gondola was once more slipping. 
They beat in duily on Fiamma’s brain, 
as she lay there, swathed in the grave- 
clothes, the death-mask set upon the 
face suddenly grown cold and stiff as 
the face of a corpse. To tear the 
disguise of death from her, to proclaim 
herself living flesh and blood, would 
doom her to a real death as sure and 
more cruel than that towards which 
the lapping water was bearing her, 
in earth tainted with the horror of 
the plague. The plan which had pro- 
mised so well in Cassandra’s mouth, of 
an escape during the time the corpse 
would lie in the convent-mortuary, 
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was shattered by the wanton hand 
of Fate. 

Smoothly the death-gondola slid on, 
till the grating of the prow on a shoal 
told of the landing-place. 

“What, a coffin! When it comes 
to you burying-brothers to count 
corpses by the score, you'll not be so 
dainty in casketting them.” 

The officer's laugh swelled to a 
roaring wave in the girl’s ear. She 
felt herself raised once more on men’s 
shoulders, and she could neither speak 
nor move, though she thought she 
tore desperately at her bandages, 
and shrieked the truth about herself. 
The sensation of falling over the 
brink of the world that had come to 
her when she had been thrust through 
the slide of the dungeons was rising 
over her again, dragging at her, it 
seemed, as the water had clung and 
dragged. It dragged her into dark- 
ness, and her weight lay heavier 
upon the bearers. 

Presently the darkness began to 
lighten. The lap of the waves had 
ceased ; the gondola must lie moored 
somewhere on a sunny sea. Perhaps 
it was the siesta-hour that had hushed 
the world to sleep in its lap. The 
girl ached with lying in one position 
and tried to move, but her arms 
bound straightly to her sides pre- 
vented her. The thought of the 
grave-clothes, the death-mask, rushed 
back upon her. She was weak with 
her swoon, but her helplessness could 
no longer be borne ; she writhed till 
her hands were free and she could 
snatch the mask from her face. She 
was free, but she still lay straight and 
stark ; her eyes were open, but darkness 
still lay about her; her struggling 
hands beat against enclosing wood. 
She was in her coffin, in her grave. 

And Mark !—the thought recalled 
the girl to life, oddly mingling with 
the memory of the dream in the 
Euganean hills, when death, that 


seemed to threaten her, had showed 
her lover’s face. 

Her breath struggled in anguish 
at the pressure on her bosom; she 
clasped her hands on it and touched 
—the key of her prison-house ! 

The Cardinal’s crucifix was in her 
hand, and she struck at the coffin 
with it, feeling splinters of the rough 
wood falling on her at every stab. 
Her breathing was torture, but she 
fought on, widening the crack the 
dagger had made, till at last she 
could thrust her strong brown hands 
through it, and tear the frail planks 
apart. A blinding shower of sand 
fell upon her, and the fine grains 
dropping on her face gave her more 
courage. Here were no clods of earth 
to free herself from; the air, sifting 
through the sand and the cracks of 
the rough coffin, explained the reason 
of even the feeble breaths that she 
had been able to draw. She scram- 
bled to her knees, to her feet ; shak- 
ing the sand from her head and 
shoulders she stood upright, panting, 
dizzy, but a living woman in a living 
world. 

Gasping still, she sank down again, 
deafened by her quick breaths to a 
ery wakened by her resurrection. 
The dwarf, shovelling furiously with 
bare hairy hands, had paused on his 
knees, staring at the figure breaking 
free a couple of feet distant as though 
he could not believe that his task had 
been done for him. Fiamma had sat 
for more than a moment when he 
ventured to creep to her side, point- 
ing with a mute suggestion of depar- 
ture to the breaking daylight. 

The island about them offered no 
invitation to linger. The strip of 
loose sand which had preserved a life 
was merely the hem of a patch of 
dun-coloured waste cast on a wide 
water, which faltered, as it were, 
here and there into pools oozing up 
through the roots of the harvest of 
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salt-frosted grass. A ragged fringe 
of shoals and sandbanks, veiled by 
trickling threads of water, disputed 
the approach of the lagoon, just 
breaking into colour and sparkle, blue 
and green in the foreground, but in 
the distance faintly purple as the 
mountain marking the line of main- 
land at the edge of the world, a 
purple mist that wavered into wan 
flashes of white, as though a troop of 
ghosts was in flight before the coming 
of the sun. 

But Fiamma had no eyes for those 
far blue hills and those farther snows. 
In front of her, where the mist, 
shattered into the soft colours of a 
pigeon’s breast, was rising, a stately 
array of towers pierced the clouds 
which still hovered over them as 
though a mirage of some fair city 
was dissolving again into vapours. 
Tallest of all, the great Campanile 
flung itself fearless as a challenge, its 
springing grace in contrast to the 
square mass of the grim palace still 
in the shadow of its foot, and to the 
domes that glinted through the mist 
slowly dissolving below them about 
the prancing golden horses, as though 
setting them free from their cloud- 
stables to draw the chariot of the 
sun into the sleeping city. 

Grave and intent, Fiamma sat 
looking at the scene of the last few 
weeks thinking sad thoughts of dead 
and living. Her eyes roamed over 
the slender spire of St. George with 
the low-lying island of the Redeemer 
behind it, the lines of its new church 
scarcely yet indicated among the sea- 
pinks of its dune, till the unseeing 
look came at last on the outermost 
bulwark of island that kept Venice 
from the open sea. Other dangers, 
the Spaniard, or swift-sailing corsairs 
—had been thought of in building 
the forts bristling on these spits of 
sand, and Fiamma felt a fresh chill 
in the morning sunshine at the re- 


collection that boats going out from 
Venice must pass under their ominous 
shadows. 

Shivering a little, she rose slowly, 
her indomitable courage crystallising 
afresh. The movement was eagerly 
hailed by Piccolo. With a thought 
of the blood on his hands Fiamma 
shrank inwardly from his companion- 
ship, and was thankful that he made 
no attempt at speech, preserving a 
watchful gaze out on the sea. 

For herself she walked blindly 
where her guide led her, too weak to 
question the whereabouts of the lover 
who had so utterly disappeared. 
Wearily the oddly-matched pair 
plodded through the sand, Fiamma 
sick at heart, with drooping head. 
It was with a start she felt the dwarf 
clutch at her hand, dragging her to 
crouch behind a blue-moulded trunk 
of alder, grown awry as though beaten 
to its knees in its quarrel with the 
sea wind. 

The mists were all gone now. 
Venice, lying in the blue curves of 
sea and sky, seemed two Venices, the 
city moored on the shining water ap- 
pearing hardly more real than the 
one enclosed in the crystal below. 
Fiamma, peeping cautiously round the 
lichened wood, saw a single boat 
making for their shore. It was no 
great sight in this world of boats, 
yet as the little craft drew nearer, 
something in the rower’s attitude 
set her heart leaping wildly. So at 
gaze for a moment she stood; then 
she darted past Piccolo, running knee- 
deep into the warm summer sea 
before she stopped, tears and laughter 
making April in her face, as she held 
out greeting arms to her husband. 

“ How—how came you to guess my 
whereabouts ?” 

“T left you here, child.” Talbot’s 
face was graver than usual as he 
caught her in a long strait embrace, 
in which already the lover’s rapture 
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seemed to have given place to the 
husband’s deeper tenderness. “ And 
you—let’s look. You are unhurt, 
praise the saints! or is it the ill- 
favoured goblin yonder that we must 
give the wax to?” 

“This saved me.” Fiamma touched 


the crucifix. “But you—you are 
here, and I was faithless and doubted 
you!” 


“Sweet chuck, did’st think you 
had a will o’ the wisp for sweetheart, 
with a trick of vanishing when your 
steps were in miry places? I had 
scarce made up my mind to trust 
you with the witch and that lob-lie- 
by-the-fire of hers, if I had not 
thought little harm could befal while 
I took post on the priests’ barge as 
one of Cassandra’s household and set 
sail in the wake of the death-gondola.” 

* Ah, you were there !” 

The hold of Talbot’s arms tightened 
on her. “ And learnt that purgatory 
comes before the resurrection,” he 
said, but the gay tone failed. “Sweet- 
ing, may we never again know torture 
like the seeing you shovelled in that 
cursed coffin into the sand, and I 
knowing that all I could do would be 
to save you for a worse fate. Had I 
not seen that imp there had hidden 
himself in the few moments that the 
monks stopped on the shore, I should 
have dared all to do what I did later.” 

* And that—” 

Talbot kissed her again. “ Faith, 
tis a rough story for pretty pink ears, 
but most men would think the wife 
I have excuse enough for doing my 
deed. I know not whether the guard 
set by the Ten had a suspicion of me, 
but when he was stepping down into 
his shallop and the brothers were 
steering for their convent, he bade 
me bear him company to Venice. 
His skiff was swift, said he; and so 
it needs to be if we’re to reach the 
mountains to-night.” 

They were floating out to sea 


already, the dwarf curled in the bows, 
the oars bending like whips under 
Talbot’s splendid strength. 

* You killed him?” 

“ Not till I found his life must pay 
for yours. At first, being man to 
man, I offered civilly to about ship, 
telling him I would buy his boat at 
his own price and that the worst that 
would befall him would be the being 
left to kick his heels on the pest- 
island till a passing sail should make 
in to the rescue. But he, in spite of 
his Italian blood, had no nose for a 
good bargain and leapt on me like a 
wildcat, so that to save his soul from 
the sin of murder I must needs toss 
him over board with his body.” 

Fiamma shuddered, but she said 
no more. In Talbot’s whole aspect, 
the glitter of the blue eyes and the 
set of the usually smiling lips, she 
recognised that the man in him had 
turned to bay, the quivering muscles 
on his arms telling of the fierce haste 
put out to come to her. A strange 
delight flooded her as the boat raced 
on, leaving the northern fort on its left 
as it made for the mainland straight 
as a seagull outstripping the storm. 

Sandshoals on the right checked 
the sweep of the boat’s curve, herding 
it as it came within reach of the 
fort’s guns. Talbot, not hanging on 
his oars for a moment, threw a quick 
look over his shoulder. “Those gentry 
will ask for our passports, if we 
haven’t luck,” he said. 

As he spoke they asked, the cul- 
verin’s heavy roar turning the fugi- 
tives’ faces towards the quarter whence 
the warning to stand had come. The 
boat’s pace did not slacken ; straight 
for the shore she ran on, and Talbot 
set his teeth. “Flat on the boards, 
girl, they'll aim next time,” he com- 
manded as the guns spoke again, the 
water foaming under the bows show- 
ing by how little the balls had missed 
their mark. 
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Fiamma, flat on her face heard the 
grim orders to halt, the hissing 
splashes of the shot dropping astern. 
The few moments spent thus seemed 
an eternity before the husband drew 
in his breath sharply. “Ha, their 
water-dogs give chase! ’tis the last 
trick to them.” 

Peering cautiously over the thwarts, 
Fiamma caught a glimpse of the long 
black boat, fringed with oars. She 
had hardly seen it before a violent 
lurch threw her back on the bottom- 
boards; the dwarf had leapt up in 
the bows ; naked to the hips he stood 
waving his black shirt above his 
head. The man from the fort seemed 
to read the riddle almost as soon as 
shown. Talbot, rowing for the dear 
life, could not interrupt the slackening 
of the enemy’s speed, but a hoarse 
cry from the dwarf made him luff 
half a point with his oar as a man in 
the pursuing boat aimed with an 
arquebus straight and steadily on 
them. The shot was a near one, and 
Talbot flung a mocking smile towards 
the marksman, when he was con- 
founded to see the pursuer swing 
round deliberately, returning to the 
fort. “ Now what a plague lies in 
that shirt of his?” he panted, meet- 
ing Fiamma’s puzzled gaze. “Had 
it been the flag of Merry England, 
it could not have cleared the seas 
better.” 

Looking still at the Inquisitors’ flag 
dabbling in the water, Fiamma had a 
sudden inspiration. ‘ The black flag! 
The sign of the Plague! No wonder 
they hung back and dared to come no 
nearer, after the long shot to sink us 
had failed.” 

Her husband whistled in compre- 
hension. “Aye, ‘twas a shrewd 
thought of the goblin, with plague 
panic already in Venice. Truly these 
Venetians have a double fear of death 
to make up for their not fearing his 
twin sin at all,” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE edges of dry land were gather- 
ing themselves up now in front of the 
boat, scarcely more at first than a 
film on the black water, but with 
every yard pushing the water more 
definitely back. The drowned world 
of the marshes lay before the fugitives, 
life and colour washed from it, as in 
the hour when the first flood heard 
the recall sounded. The sea crept on 
and up spreading its octopus arms out 
over the land; into the broadest of 
these Talbot struck, making for the 
cluster of red fences that marked a 
village brooding under its brick 
campanile. 

“ Food and a change of clothes will 
make us new men to ourselves and to 
our friends over there,” he remarked, 
with a nod towards the north where 
the dome of Venice still showed 
faintly in the distance. “If men are 
to be trusted, we shall find Ben-Levi 
before us with both.” 

Fiamma raised her head eagerly. 
Through all the last crowded hours a 
reproach had remained with her for 
her cavalier parting with the snail- 
gatherer, stricken as he must have 
been by the news of his daughter’s 
death in the lagoon the previous day. 

“He has escaped from the Ghetto?” 

“T found him making all things 
ready for the sepulture of his dead 
mistress when I came straight as a 
homing dove to the old house last 
night, meaning to tarry there till the 
darkness made it safe to fetch you 
from that new Egypt of the Hebrews. 
Save for him I might have searched 
for you long enough ; but he told me 
you had broken bounds and, by token 
of the secret panel left open, had gone 
to try conclusions with the witch. 
Wild mistress mine, how will it be 
with that untamed will of yours now 
that you have set a master over you?” 

One of Fiamma’s shy lovely brid- 
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lings answered his teasing glance. 
“Wife's love were weak indeed if 
‘twas not strong enough to bind a 
woman’s will,” she whispered, turning 
to hide her rosying cheeks by gazing 
at the little yellow cottages of the 
village through which the canal was 
now threading its way. Women in 
red bodices sat here and there in the 
low-browed doorways scarcely looking 
up from their lace-cushions to glance 
with scant curiosity at the strangers, 
now trying to find a landing-space 
between the tubs of fresh water, hil- 
locks of gourds, and heaps of shellfish 
that littered every foot of the narrow 
sea-board. 

Talbot glanced impatiently around 
him. “It will be a bad jest if we 
have to set forth on the track of the 
Wandering Jew,” he said, thrusting 
the boat in at last between two 
barges. “He promised to wait us 
here with certain monies, for my 
pockets are as bare as barns in 
June till an honest merchantman in 
Florence hands over a sum in charge 
for me.” 

Even as he spoke a girl, plying her 
bobbins deftly as she walked, came 
towards them, sending coquettish side- 
long glances at the brown black-curled 
youth in the garments of foreign cut 
which Fiamma had retained even 
under Carpaccio’s shroud. The air 
of weariness in the lithe figure seemed 
to appeal to the little peasant; she bit 
a corner of her white head-kerchief as 
she sidled nearer, holding out a slice 
of melon to Fiamma. “ Rest you, 
pretty youth,” she said. “The old 
hook-beaked Jew can wait. "Twill be 
good for his soul to do so within the 
sound of Christian church-bells.” 

“A Jew! Where, chuck?” de- 
manded Talbot. 

The girl turned from him with a 
pout. “Rest, little puppy,” she 
reiterated to Fiamma. “Sit here with 
me in the shade while I do fifty aves 


or so of my lace; that strapping 
cavalier with you can go forward to 
chaffer with Father Abraham.” 

With a smiling glance Fiamma com- 
plied, glad of the pretext of stretching 
herself in the cool shade till the 
details of their further journey should 
be arranged. The little lacemaker 
looked pitifully at the pale face with 
the faint blue markings of fatigue 
about mouth and eyes. “He has 
journeyed you beyond your strength, 
that tow-haired giant,” she said indig- 
nantly. “If I had seen that in time, 
I would have sent him a pretty dance 
to find the old Jew-man who has been 
nosing about here, waiting your com- 
ing since the first cock crew this 
morning.” 

A stir among the fishermen mov- 
ing lazily on the bank stemmed her 
prattle, her bobbins still flying briskly 
as she followed the direction of the 
faces turned seawards. Baulked by 
her position on the ground, she 
jumped up, with an impatient excla- 
mation. 

“ Now don’t take wing, pretty boy,” 
she said threatening Fiamma with a 
finger. “I will but see what those 
rogues there are gaping at; perhaps 
it is such a great whale as was washed 
into our canal last Lady-Day. If a 
mass was said for him for every lamp 
he furnished to the village here, he 
would be a blessed saint in Heaven 
by now ; but as Father Girolamo says 
there’s no sea there and no need of 
candles either, perhaps he’s better off 
as he is.” 

She ran off as she spoke to a tall 
fellow with his green jacket slung 
sailor-wise from his shuulder. In an 
instant she was back again, her mouth 
agape with importance. “ What do 
you think?” she panted. “Tis a 
boatload of men from Venice heading 
for the village, with the great winged 
lion on the flag at the mast-head! 
What do you think they want with 
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us? Can it be to take Father Giro- 
Jamo to make him Pope and Holy 
Father? My mother says he’s half 
a saint already, so perhaps he might 
do for Pope.” 

Fiamma grasped her striped petti- 
coat, pulling her down to whisper, 
“ Listen! They want me /” 

“ Sanctissima |” 

Fiamma’s hand stilled the outcry. 
The quick whisper went on for a 
moment, then the girl jumped up, 
pulling Fiamma by the hand, and 
laughing as the two disappeared in 
the direction of one of the yellow 
cottages. 

Five minutes later, Talbot came 
sharply round a corner, his face grave 
enough now. He checked his quick 
steps scarcely in time to avoid running 
against two girls seated in the shadow 
where he had left Fiamma, their 
heads close together over the intri- 
cacies of the lace-stitches, called aves 
and paters by the devout marsh-folk. 
“Where is the youth who was here 
but now ?” he demanded. 

“Vanished, signore, and may it 
please you,” responded Fiamma’s 
admirer, lifting a dimpled face to him. 

Talbot’s eyes flashed blue lightnings. 
“Vanished? Where? How long ago? 
Here!” he snatched at the gold 
chain and medal about his neck ; 
“that for you if you point me to 
him !” 

The little peasant’s mouth and eyes 
lengthened with laughter as she 
caught at the bribe, pointing the 
brown finger of the other hand. The 
girl sitting beside her, bent over the 
lace cushion. 

Talbot wheeled, breaking into 
laughter as he met the long hazel 
eyes under the white kerchief that 
hid the brown curls, The next 
moment his face was grave again. 
“Those who seek us have keen eyes. 
Has no one noted you? Will the 
wench keep faith?” he whispered. 


“A risk is all that remains to us 
in the way of safety,” replied Fiamma. 
“The trick Carnation once taught us 
of letting those who seek a man find 
a woman may yet serve another turn.” 

The boat by this time was in plain 
sight, rowing steadily towards the 
spot on the quay where the weather- 
beaten podesta was standing gravely 
to receive it. Talbot instinctively 
touched the spring that held his 
sword in its scabbard as he stood 
carelessly before the girls, apparently 
bantering them in his foreign Italian, 
but taking in every word that passed 
with ears sharpened with anxiety. 

“My children, you hear their 
Excellencies? Have any of you aught 
to tell us of a black-curled youth of 
tall slender stature who has fled 
Venice to escape from justice ?” 

The bobbins in Fiamma’s fingers 
flew at large through the lace, as 
with sick heart she bent over it. 
That the messengers were direct from 
Venice and not from the forts, was 
an unexpected stroke of good fortune, 
since in that case they could not 
know that not only Talbot but the 
dwarf had shared her flight, and 
moreover could drop no hint of the 
dreaded plague to turn the present 
friendliness of the villagers against 
her. For not a man would own to 
having seen a hair of the fugitives 
whom the report of being in hiding 
from justice had haloed in their eyes. 
Yet, the next instant the bobbin all 
but dropped from Fiamma’s fingers, as 
she saw one of the pursuers strolling 
towards them, to clap Mark upon the 
back. “Hold, sir Englishman, are 
you everywhere at once like Messer 
Domeneddio? Only yesterday you 
were in the Ghetto.” 

“And but last night with the 
pretty Capelli,” retorted Talbot 
coolly ; “and by her bidding on the 
road to Florence now.” 

“ Off it rather,” returned the man 
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with a laugh. “ Well, since I myself 
was one of them who saw you safe as 
a lobster in the cage in the Capelli 
palace, it’s not hard guessing that our 
Bianca has her own little reasons 
for setting you free to fly again. 
You seem lucky with our women, 
signore,” he went on, stooping to 
touch Fiamma’s chin, a movement she 
resented with a rush of burning 
colour as the marsh-girl threw her- 
self coquettishly in front of her. 

“ What, two of them, and as pretty 
a brace as the Doge’s ducks from 
Murano! Luck’s yours,” laughed the 
officer as he turned to take his place in 
the boat again with the rest of his com- 
panions. In another moment the oars 
were creaking in the rowlocks, as the 
searchers bore away on their quest 
towards another village. Fiamma sat 
with bowed head over the lace 
cushion, and as Talbot stooped to lay 
a hand on her shoulder with a fond 
whisper, she burst into a storm of 
tears under the caressing touch. 

““ What, sweetheart, tears for the 
last of your scapes?” Talbot remon- 
strated. “’Tis as much a miracle to 
see you weep as any wonder-working 
Madonna; but we must be on our 
travels before any other embassy can 
come hot-foot from the forts over 
there, to tell tales to these good folk 
of the black flag with which Master 
Hop-o’-my-thumb scared the chase.” 

At this recollection of Piccolo, they 
turned to look for him, but the dwarf 
had vanished. It was a relief to be 
free of his grim company, but Cas- 
sandra’s words of a last message to the 
Capelli lingered in Fiamma’s memory, 
making her guess they would overtake 
him on the road. 

“ And to tell truth I sha’n’t turn 
chief mourner if we do not,” said 
Talbot as, with his arm round her 
waist, the pair walked through the vil- 
lage at the further end of which, under 
a trellis-walk latticed with hops and 


flowering bells, the figure of the snail- 
gather stood in its characteristic pose 
of patience, beside the mules provided 
for the travellers. The strange new 
tears rose again to Fiamma’s eyes at 
the stricken aspect of the old man, 
making her falter in her eager words 
of gratitude. 

“Tt is naught,” he said, “it is 
naught. In any case I was leaving 
Venice, trying, if the thing might be, 
to bury a broken heart in the dust 
of strange roads; yet of what avail, 
since grief is like the plague of 
leprosy, making part even of the 
garments of him on whom the curse 
has fallen.” 

Fiamma turned to look back wist- 
fully as her mule began the journey. 
The old figure stood under the green 
little shrine, to the last gazing after 
the gay peasant-dress which they had 
agreed was the safest for the girl to 
retain for the present. Not till the 
village on the marshes was almost 
out of sight did Fiamma discover at 
her saddle-bow a casket of oddly- 
scented foreign woods, full to the 
brim of strings of seed-pearls, brace- 
lets and anklets of gold and silver, 
and necklaces of golden coins. The 
ornaments which the seaweeds and 
shells of the lagoon replaced on the 
body of the dead Jewess would make 
a dowry worth counting for Fiamma 
Bonaventuri. 

Yet in spite of tender thoughts of 
the bent, gray figure moving hand- 
fasted to his sorrow over alien paths, 
in spite of beautiful, evil Bianca 
flaunting southwards in her triumph, 
in spite even of dead Carnation white 
and still somewhere in those opaline 
hazes to the north, it was impossible 
that in the journeyings of these days 
the young husband and wife should 
not seem to themselves to be straying 
in a golden age. The full heat of 
summer was on the land, and the 
horses’ feet trod upon a pavement of 
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gold mosaic as the pair rode league 
after league in groves where sunlight 
checkered the moving shadows and 
blackened the mulberries to ripeness. 
Once or twice the days were sur- 
rendered to delicious idleness, when 
the travellers would camp in some 
glade strewn with the sun-dried cat- 
kins of sweet chestnuts. The journey 
then was taken up in the short, moon- 
lit nights, when the air grew cool 
and fireflies streaked the dusk with 
light, as the owls and bats sailed 
a-hunting on great silent wings. 
Days and nights, Fiamma ripened 
and mellowed in their sweetness like 
her own mountain-fruits, and Mark 
Talbot rode well-content with the 
wife he had won in his strange 
wooing. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


But the days ran on. The groves 
of chestnut and mulberry were left 
behind, and the road plunged into 
sunless pine-forests, aisled like some 
vast cathedral where sacrilege had 
been done in a far-back age. Hour 
after hour the horses’ hoofs moved 
noiselessly over dry stretches of pine- 
needles, and the tawny tree-stems 
slipped away behind the riders like 
some spectral army on the march. 
The young voices and laughter grew 
involuntarily silent, the coo of the 
doves above their heads filling them 
with vague uneasiness, the flight of 
a lizard under the advancing hoofs 
seeming to tell of a curse steadily 
coming nearer. In their travel they 
had avoided men’s dwelling-places 
for prudence’ sake, but now they 
loitered to speak with the peasants 
who made a livelihood by scaling and 
drying the great pinecones that, gar- 
nered into heaps, sent an aromatic 
incense through the forest. 

The nights were, strangely enough, 


less ghostly than the days. Then, 


camped beside their fire of cones, 
Fiamma would lay her head on her 
husband’s shoulder, hearing the steal- 
thy tread of the wild oxen coming to 
snuff the air about the strangers, as 
she dreamily watched the stars which, 
Talbot told her, would sail with her 
overseas to that England that he had 
made home to her. 

It was after the long dreamless 
sleep of such a night that the girl 
woke one morning by the ashes of 
their fire. She was alone, but she 
rubbed sleep from her eyes with no 
fear, since her husband had spoken 
the night before of going to renew 
their stock of food at one of the 
villages midway between the forest 
and the line of sandhills forming 
outworks to the sea. That evening 
should, the pine-gleaners had told 
them, see them out of the wood, 
and Fiamma sat and waited with 
good patience. The forest was grow- 
ing more gracious as they neared the 
open country ; flowering thickets of 
whitethorn and acacia had broken 
ground among the pines, and wild 
roses climbed and clung to the old 
trunks, like nymphs fooling satyrs 
bronzed with sun and wind. Fiamma 
stretched out a hand to a honey- 
suckle bush near, weaving the red 
and white sprays into a garland to 
set on her curls, the curls that Talbot 
liked to twine about his fingers. 

The forest offered a mirror at a 
few yards’ distance, where a stream 
slid under brown-seeded rushes down 
to the sea, of which the wind whis- 
pered perpetually in the tree-tops. 

Fiamma started as she stooped over 
the water. A snake with a dry 
hard eye, uncoiled itself from the 
lily-leaves where it had been bask- 
ing, striking at the girl’s face with 
a forked tongue. It had not touched 
her, but Fiamma instinctively gave 
back, conscious of an unfriendliness 
in the wood which set her to strain- 
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ing her eyes on every side for her 
husband. 

“Cavaliere Padino has a stake of 
his own now, and turns coward at 
risking himself for the game’s sake,” 
she thought, throwing herself full- 
length on the pine-needles. 

With her head pillowed on her 
arms, she lay thinking. The hurry- 
ing events of the last days had made 
the present all-important to her, and 
till now she had hardly grasped the 
lie of matters. The move that she 
had played so gallantly had failed, 
countermated by Cassandra’s con- 
suming jealousy which had prevented 
the Capelli’s flight from Venice, for 
fear that Pietro Bonaventuri should 
have planned this way to repossess 
himself of a beautiful wife. That 
the suddenness in the adoption of 
St. Mark, had been owing to the 
representations of the Florentine 
embassy, was of course not known 
to Fiamma; but she knew well 
enough that, her innocence once for- 
mally established, the Venetian ad- 
venturess would be likely to lose no 
time in snatching at the crown of 
her successful scheming. Thus far 
Fiamma’s brain had strayed half- 
indifferently, when suddenly a new 
idea roused her unpleasantly. “ Should 
I keep faith with the Cardinal, and 
warn him that the thing is about 
to take road for Florence?” The 
problem was one of those shuttlecocks 
of thought that can be bandied end- 
lessly to and fro. Fiamma lay follow- 
ing its flights unable to decide whether 
a distaste for hunting another woman 
to the death was merely a mask to 
her unwillingness to confront the 
Cardinal, or whether loyalty to the 
latter involved the risk of her new- 
found happiness. To escape from the 
maze at last she rose to her feet, be- 
coming conscious as she did so that 
the sun was three-quarters towards 
his noon, and that a healthy hunger 


spoke insistently of Talbot’s protracted 
delay. The intangible dread that 
haunted the forest seemed an omen 
as she strayed here and there till she 
caught sight of a cone-gatherer de- 
scending a pine-tree by the notches he 
had cut in its bark as he climbed. 

“T pray you, have you seen from 
up there a man, tall and fair-haired, 
coming towards us?” 

The man shifted his pole for beat- 
ing the branches. “Tall and fair,” 
he repeated. “I saw such an one 
this morning, when I was in a tree 
over there,” he pointed where the 
forest thinned towards the marshes. 
“A brave train of horsemen had 
pulled up to greet him coming out of 
the wood, and the sun was on his fair 
hair as he stood beside the litter hung 
with purple, and talked to the pretty 
lady within.” 

The fear that haunted the wood 
had taken shape. “ Which road did 
he take thereafter, good fellow?” 

“ By the Body of Moses he looked 
no fool, so the path of the pretty 
lady’s was his. For they brought 
him a horse black as the longest night 
in the year, and he sprang on its back 
without ever putting toe in stirrup, 
and rode off beside the litter with all 
the bridle-chians ringing like mass- 
bells.” 

“Where? Blood of Christ, where?” 

“Towards the House of the Night- 
shade. But what’s your hurry? Your 
brown face would fly light in the scale 
beside a dainty lady’s white as toad- 
stools and red as thorn-berries, and 
golden curls to net a man’s heart.” 

But Fiamma had already fled from 
him, crashing through the under- 
growth in the direction pointed out. 
With every step she trod underfoot 
the thought of Talbot’s faithlessness, 
keeping trust in him with a dogged 
loyalty that somehow increased her 
hatred of Bianca. To meet her, to 
grip the white throat with those wild 
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brown hands, till from the livid lips 
the truth of what had befallen the 
captive should be wrung, was all her 
purpose, and she strove towards it 
through the furnace of an Italian 
noon with the endurance of the 
mastiff of her husband’s badge. 

She had burst from the forest now, 
and the marshes lay open to her sight. 
It was with a dull surprise that she 
saw the castle that the man had 
spoken of rear itself before her, no 
towered mass of cornered masonry, 
such as those with which her short 
stay in Florence had made her familiar, 
but a gracious summer villa frescoed 
on its outer walls, with vine-roofed 
walks and perspectives of blue moun- 
tains, with the marsh in front of it 
subdued into water-channels and 
fountained ponds yellow with flower- 
ing flags, while a green tangle of 
blossoming shrubs threw a cool shade 
into the wide piazzas and summer 
parlours. 

Gleams of colour and snatches of 
gay voices came through the green 
wilderness, and at the sight and 
sound Fiamma quickened her pace, 
resolutely holding in abeyance the 
thought of what she might see. The 
path which she had struck into as 
the most direct, curved away from 
the gay company, opening on the end 
of a colonnade, the white pillars of 
which were latticed by purple-fruited 
branches of nightshade. Various 
rooms lay in cool twilight along the 
colonnade, and from one of them Mark 
Talbot’s laugh rang out suddenly. 

Fiamma’s wild haste fell. Slowly 
with seeming coolness she stepped 
forward, walking straight to the room 
whence the laugh had come. 

Her husband was leaning against 
the open casement, his face flushed 
above his wont. One hand hung by 
his side, in the clasp of a woman 
kneeling beside him, the flaxen curls 
concealing her face. The lithe grace 
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of the attitude, the wonderful white 
arms and hands that held the brown 
fingers prisoner were not needed to 
tell Fiamma that the Capelli and she 
had met once more. In the second 
that she stood uncertain, Talbot had 
seen her, his eyes losing the hard 
glitter as they looked. 

“ Verily, madama, there stands the 
reason yonder why a lady’s wishes 
cannot be law to me,” he said, the 
ring of a sudden resolution in his 
studiously careless tone. 

Bianca raised her eyes slowly. She 
met Fiamma’s gaze full. That they 
saw more than the disordered peasant- 
dress and honey-suckle garland fading 
on the dark bright curls, was apparent 
by the woman’s instant pallor. She 
still held Talbot’s hand, dragging her- 
self by it to her feet, as she gazed at 
the figure standing as once before in 
the Venetian bathroom, between dark 
and light, the curious crucifix which 
she had held then in her hand now 
hanging on her neck. And then 
suddenly, unexpectedly, the Capelli 
clapped her hands above her head, 
a signal answered instantly by the 
sound of running feet. 

Talbot had stepped to his wife’s 
side holding her hands in a strong 
grasp, as he looked at the attendants 
entering the parlour, and from them 
back again to their mistress’s face. 
Bianca stood a few paces from the 
couple, one hand pressed on the white 
bosom to which her bodice was no 
prudish warden, her eyes still steadily 
fastened on Fiamma’s face. 

“Wait without,” she commanded 
the servants, without looking towards 
them; but she seemed to count the 
withdrawing footsteps before she 
spoke again, in a breathless hissing 
whisper. ‘ Who or what are you?” 

“My wife, madama,” Talbot re- 
turned, not loosing the hand he held. 
Bianca waved him aside with an im- 
patient gesture. “ You are the one 
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I saw in the bath! You who have 
played with death and won, not once 
but twice! You who have juggled 
even the Ten and escaped from 
Venice in spite of the price upon 
your head—you are all of that!” 

“And my wife to the back it, 
madama,” repeated Talbot. 

Bianca glanced at him distastefully 
“Your wife who dwelt with Carna- 
tion the courtesan ?” 

“ No courtesan, but a woman pure as 
all the water in the churches will never 
make you!” Fiamma broke silence in 
hot defence of her dead friend. “The 
wife of one dead by Capelli sword 
and Capelli feud, and I the sister of 
the husband murdered by you that 
you might try with a new mate to 
live an honest woman once more! 
That was the bond that held us two 
together, the debt of vengeance we 
shared to your house!” 

Talbot bit his lip. The Capelli’s 
face was still white as wax, but the 


fear in her eyes had vanished under 
Fiamma’s hasty speech, and a touch 
of scorn seemed to have relaxed the 


tension about the mouth. “One of 
the debtors at least is dead without 
paying her share of the score,” she 
said at last. 

“None the less will it be paid for 
the sin that was sinned against God 
as against her,” retorted Fiamma; 
“and a long reckoning makes a heavy 
payment.” 

“ Faith, the same might be said of 
a tongue,” Talbot muttered, as Bianca 
turned from them, beginning to pace 
up and down the room with all her 
supple grace. She had taken half a 
dozen turns before she wheeled again 
on them. “ Whither are you journey- 
ing?” she demanded hastily. 

“Like yourself, to the City of 
Lilies, madonna,” Talbot returned, 
startled the next instant by the 
woman’s change of countenance. 


“You! you to Florence!” she 


ejaculated, falling back a pace. The 
blue eyes had reddened, the face, 
grown ashy, was twitching as once 
before he had seen it in extremity of 
fear and anger. ‘“‘ What to do there?” 
she whispered after a pause, the 
words seeming pressed out under the 
hands clutched convulsively on her 
bosom. 

“Take ship for England, and fare- 
well of murders and mysteries with 
the shores of Italy,” answered Talbot, 
further puzzled by the scornful 
gesture with which Bianca put aside 
his words. 

“You could take ship at Leghorn 
or Pisa.” 

“Hardly, without passage-monies, 
and those wait us at Florence.” 

“I will give you money,” cried 
the other. The white throat was 
panting like a dog’s as she almost 
threw herself upon Talbot, offering 
with both hands a purse that had 
hung at her girdle. “Take it, ’tis a 
knight’s ransom, and swear to me to 
turn aside from Florence ! ” 

Fiamma impulsively pressed her 
husband’s hand, a swift wordless 
protest even as Talbot thrust back 
the bag. The two hands touched 
each other as the lovers’ eyes met in 
a flash of comprehension. 

The eyes of the woman opposite 
had dwelt on the caressing fingers. 
Her face grew stiller, save for a slight 
lifting of the lip that showed the 
eyetooth as a snarl might have done. 
She stretched out her hand, touching 
Talbot on the breast with dainty 
familiarity. ‘‘ What, the bride will 
not be denied the sight of the great 
wedding that’s to be?” she said, and 
her voice had suddenly grown steadier. 
“Well, master Englishman, young 
husband though you are, I'll wager 
a falcon you have learnt already that 
the ropes are not yet twisted that 
will hold a wilful woman from her 
way. What! we're kinsfolk after a 
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fashion at least, and you shall ride to 
Florence after all in my company ; 
that is, if you’re willing to cheat the 
siesta-time of an hour or so, since I 
must make no more loitering if I am 
to take Cecco by surprise.” 

“Fair thanks to you, madonna, 
but our honeymoon is too new to us 
to share its lustre with any third 
person,” replied Talbot lightly, squeez- 
ing his wife’s arm in significant re- 
pression of the start with which she 
had saluted Bianca’s mention of her 
journey. The words chimed in 
strangely with the thoughts that had 
come to Fiamma in the forest earlier 
in the day,—a hurried headlong flight 
to warn the Cardinal that his enemy 
was almost at the gates. 

A curious gleam in the Capelli’s 
eyes at Talbot’s refusal was hidden by 
the white down-dropped lids. She 
paused for an instant, but her voice 
expressed nothing but frank friendli- 
ness when she spoke again. “ Your 
courtship is a novel fit to tell or be 
told by those seven young gentle- 
women who fell in with their true 
loves that Tuesday at Santa Maria 
Novella, as Messer Boccaccio relates,” 
she cried. ‘Ah sir, now I see why 
you played that game for love in 
forging my father’s signet and the 
rest of it, and why just now you 
would not hear of a Grand Duchess 
carving your fortunes in Florence for 
you! Too proud, master lover, to 
owe aught but love to any, not man 
but woman; but at least you must 
spend a wedding-night under kins- 
woman Bianca’s roof, if for no other 
reason than in token you have for- 
given her her share in the game of 
cross-purposes she, you, and your 
bride have played so long.” 

An idea struck Talbot that the 
inexplicable veerings of the woman’s 
mood were prompted by fear lest their 
journey had been undertaken with 
the object of stirring up the inflam- 


mable Florentines against the Venetian 
with a sinister past for the dowry of 
a Grand Duchess. To outstrip them 
at any price, to be securely wife and 
sovereign before the vengeance that 
Bonaventuri blood might devise, 
seemed a plausible motive. Fully 
aware of the impolicy of offending 
the rulers of the city which they 
were under the necessity of entering, 
he was hesitating for words when 
Fiamma burst in with stormy speech. 

“Forgiveness between us there can 
be none, Bianca Capelli,” she cried. 
“You are false, for all your smooth 
words and frank looks, rotten as a 
week-old corpse, and always and 
everywhere it’s war, war, war be- 
tween us! War, and all’s fair in 
war, madonna, so,—on guard !” 

“ All’s fair,” repeated the Capelli 
in a whisper, her hands at her bosom 
once more. “And do you think, 
wildcat, to bear down Bianca Capelli? 
I tell you that proud will of yours 


shall be bent, you and your hus- 


band shall not flout my roof—” She 
stopped abruptly, the muscles of her 
throat rippling with the force she put 
on herself. “ Nay, this is sin,” she 
went on gently. “ Poor Bianca needs 
yet to learn patience. Child,” the 
blue eyes were fixed unflinchingly on 
Fiamma, ‘‘ woman is hard on woman. 
I will not affront your blood by 
telling you of wrongs inflicted by a 
husband on the Venetian girl who 
for him had left home and friends ; 
keep, an you will, a lifelong belief 
that the death in the Orti was murder 
rather than just expiation. She held 
out her white hands entreatingly. 
“Yet cannot you believe that I, on 
the threshold of my new life, would 
fain part in peace with the old?” 

The truth instinctive in Fiamma 
stirred her into fierce contempt of 
this woman, with the frank good- 
fellowship of words that scarcely 
seemed to match with the hard chal- 
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lenge in her eyes. “My words are 
not so sweet as yours, madonna, but 
they are better worth believing,” she 
said curtly. “Now and always, we 
are enemies.” 

A jingle of bridle chains and 
stamping of horsehoofs without rose 
upon her words, but Bianca, though 
she fingered her black velvet riding- 
mask for departure, stood still, look- 
ing straight before her. Fiamma’s 
pose of defiance accentuated the girl’s 
vigorous grace, the handsome, rich- 
tinted face could hold its own even 
with the fair beauty opposite it. 
As though unconsciously the woman 
stretched out a hand to Talbot’s arm, 
walking him to the end of the loggia. 
“Tell me truth ; you love that gipsy- 
faced termagant ?” 

“Your mirror can give you but 
little pleasure, madonna, if your eyes 
see no better than your words make 
out,” returned Talbot bluntly. 

The Capelli sighed. “You love 
her then?” 

Talbot moved sharply from the 
beautiful face so near his own. He 
strode back to Fiamma, putting his 
arm about her waist. ‘“ Madonna 
asks, do I love you, sweet? How 
shall we answer her ?” 

One of Fiamma’s flushes, and the 
movement with which she hid it 
on his shoulder, answered. Talbot’s 
smile challenged the watching woman. 


“True as my sword, pure as m 
mother, and sweet as herself, should 
I not love her, madonna?” he de. 
manded. 

Bianca made no answer in words. 
She flung out her hands towards 
Talbot, wringing them in each other 
with a curious movement as though 
ridding their whiteness of a stain. 
Then still in silence she turned from 
them, hastening towards the sounds 
of departure beyond the green growth 
without. 

Fiamma still in his arm, Talbot 
moved in the same direction, emerg- 
ing from the colonnade on an open 
space where the cavalcade had appa- 
rently only awaited their mistress to 
put themselves in motion. The Ca- 
pelli was already in the litter hung 
in orthodox fashion with mourning 
purple; at the appearance of the 
lovers she caught the amethyst button 
securing her riding-mask in her teeth, 
as though to guard herself from the 
temptation of speech. The face, in- 
scrutable for the mask, was turned 
on Talbot to the last, as her train 
clattered over the causeway winding 
through the marsh. 

The husband and wife were left 
standing in the long shadow of the 
house, ringed about by the water- 
land. The silence of the summer 
afternoon closed in on it and on them 
like a pall. 


(To be continued. ) 
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CELTIC SAGAS.' 


THERE is no more practical evi- 
dence of a book’s value than is 
afforded by the willingness of pub- 
lishers to seize upon it at the 
expiration of its copyright; and 
though no such evidence was needed 
in the case of Lady Charlotte Guest’s 
famous version of Tue MABINOGION, 
which had furnished the text for 
discourses by critics so great as 
Rénan and Matthew Arnold, and the 
ground-work for one of Tennyson’s 
best idylls, yet its appearance in two 
re-issues in the very month when Lady 
Gregory published her English version 
of the old Irish heroic tales was a 
hopeful augury for the Irish work, 
and naturally suggested a compari- 
son, which however will be used here 
mainly to illustrate by the method of 
resemblance and difference the ancient 
poetry of Ireland. 

On the title-page of his excellent 
little edition, Mr. Alfred Nutt (to 
whom, both as scholar and as pub- 
lisher, all students of Celtic literature 
owe a deep debt) describes Tue 
MastnoGion as Medieval Welsh Ro- 
mances; and the word romances, 
deliberately chosen, carries at once 
in its etymology a hint of Rome. 
But at the time when all the rest 

‘1. Cucnunarn oF MourrTHemNe: The 
Story of the Men of the Red Branch of 
Ulster; arranged and put into English by 
Lady Gregory. With a Preface by W. B. 
Yeats. London, 1902. 

2. THe Masinocion. Medieval Welsh 
Romances translated by Lady Charlotte 
Guest. With Notes by Alfred Nutt. Lon- 
don, 1902. 

8, Toga Bruripne DA Derca. THE 
Destruction oF DA DeraGa’s HostTeEr. 


Edited, with Translation and Glossarial 
Index, by Whitley Stokes, D.C.L. Paris, 
1902, 


of the known Western world (for 
Russia is as much Asiatic as Euro- 
pean) was subjugated and profoundly 
modified by Rome, two purely 
European countries, Scandinavia and 
Ireland, were unreached by that 
momentous conquest. Each of these 
countries had a literature which is 
still preserved, and the two literatures 
have this negative resemblance, that 
each was alien and difficult to the 
heirs of classic culture. It is true 
that these early narrative inventions 
have a natural resemblance to the 
primitive poetry of Greece, a resem- 
blance which becomes more apparent 
as study grows closer; but Greece 
leavened Rome, and Greek was the 
mother-tongue of Christianity, so that 
Greek literature comes to all of us 
somewhat as part of our intellectual 
inheritance. Indeed it is not alien; 
and most of us, before we can reach 
the spirit of the Norse or Celtic sagas, 
must endeavour to interpret them into 
terms of Homer. 

In so far as the Teutonic stories 
are concerned, the work of reconcile- 
ment has been fully done. The 
skalds have their due, and their 
creations, known in the eighteenth 
century only to a scholar like Gray, 
have now sunk into the general mind 
of Europe, through the mediation of 
Wagner and a hundred others. It is 
only natural, for the stock that created 
them is wide-spread to-day. Less easy 
of access are the Celtic stories and 
poems, whose unlikeness to the Norse 
is explained by Mr. Yeats in a pre- 
face which is a worthy example of a 
poet’s criticism. In it he tells how, 
when he was a boy, William Morris 
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came to Dublin and talked to him of 
these old stories. 


He spoke of the Irish account of the 
battle of Clontarf, and of the Norse 
account, and said that one saw the 
Norse and Irish tempers in the two 
accounts. The Norseman was interested 
in the way things are done, but the Irish- 
man turned aside, evidently well pleased 
to be out of so dull a business, to de- 
scribe beautiful supernatural events. He 
was thinking, I suppose, of the young 
man who came from Aebhen of the Grey 
Rock, giving up immortal love and youth, 
that he might fight and die by Murrough’s 
side. He said that the Norseman had 
the dramatic temper, and the Irishman 
had the lyrical. I think I should have 
said epical and romantic rather than 
dramatic and lyrical, but his words, 
which have so much greater authority 
than mine, mark the distinction very 
well, and not only between Irish and 
Norse, but between Irish and other un- 
Celtic literatures. The Irish storyteller 
could not interest himself with an un- 
broken interest in the way men like 
himself burned a house, or won wives no 
more wonderful than themselves. His 
mind constantly escaped out of daily 
circumstance, as a bough that has been 
held down by a weak hand suddenly 
straightens itself out. His imagination 
was always running off to Tir-nan-oge, 
to the Land of Promise, which is as near 
to the country people of to-day as it was 
to Cuchulain and his companions. His 
belief in its nearness cherished in its turn 
the lyrical temper, which is always athirst 
for an emotion, a beauty, which cannot 
be found in its perfection upon earth, or 
only for a moment. His imagination, 
which had not been able to believe in 
Cuchulain’s greatness, until it had brought 
the Great Queen, the red-eyebrowed 
goddess, to woo him upon the battlefield, 
could not be satisfied with a friendship 
less romantic and lyrical than that of 
Cuchulain and Ferdiad, who kissed one 
another after the day’s fighting, or 
with a love less romantic than that of 
Baile and Aillinn, who died at the report 
of one another's deaths, and married in 
Tir-nan-oge. 


Not less natural than the easier 
access of Norse legends to the mind 
of a world becoming predominantly 
Teuton, is the fact that the only 
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Celtic sagas which have wor their 
way into the imagination of Europe 
are those which took shape among 
Celts half Romanised. The Arthurian 
legend spread from Wales and from 
Cornwall till it became one of the 
great sources of medieval poetry 
but, says Mr. Nutt, “It is not hard 
to understand why the Norman who 
went to Ireland remained unaffected 
by the varied and splendid Trish litera- 
ture, while from Wales he brought 
back the Arthurian romance.” The 
Welsh, living in a land which Rome 
indeed had never subjugated, yet 
which was divided by no barrier of 
estranging sea from territories long 
Roman, felt the influence of Rome 
and Christian classic culture. They 
kept the old barbaric stories, the myths 
of the old fairy world, but they re- 
shaped them, and “attenuated what in 
its aspect might have been too fan- 
tastic, too uncouthly strange.” The 
tales which Lady Charlotte Guest 
translated took the form in which she 
found them, it seems, in the eleventh 
or twelfth centuries. Some of them 
are probably as old as human speech 
almost, myths of the great gods of 
nature, Manawyddan, the Irish 
Manannan, lord of the sea, and his 
compeers ; some semi-historical, like 
those which group themselves round 
the person of Arthur. But in all of 
them there is present, in greater or 
less degree, the influence of medieval 
chivalry and its characteristic turns 
of speech and thought. When the 
Normans came to Ireland, they came 
among a people wholly alien to their 
traditional culture, and though they 
conquered, they did not modify the 
intellectual life in which their own 
was presently submerged. They left 
no trace on the Irish lays and ro 
mances. But in Wales they came 
among a people prepared by centuries 
of slow infiltration for a fusion which 
should result in the blending of two 
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types to produce a third, and the 
Welsh minstrels and _ storytellers 
quickly told their own stories as a 
Norman might have told them,— 
modernising them, in fact, somewhat 
as Tennyson, seven centuries later, 
again modernised the legends of 
Arthur’s chivalry. The substance 
remained Celtic, the forms of the 
prose and verse were those tradi- 
tional in Wales,—forms largely modi- 
fied by models from Ireland, the focus 
of Celtic culture—but the spirit was 
mainly Norman, or at least Norman- 
Welsh. Norman minstrels, thus 
brought into contact with a new and 
living literature, already interpreted, 
as it were, into their own terms, 
caught at the chance, and spread 
the tales through the Romance-speak- 
ing peoples of Europe, choosing those 
where the transformation had been 
completest, just as Tennyson, when 
he based his Geraint upon THE 
Masinocion, based it upon a tale 
which can scarcely have taken the 
Welsh form in which the translator 
found it earlier than the twelfth 
century. 

But though in some instances the 
transformation is very slight and 
superficial, still in each and all of 
the tales which Lady Charlotte Guest 
translated, the champions of the 
Celtic world appear metamorphosed 
into Norman knights in armour. 
In the case of Ireland all this is 
different. There are three distinct 
strata of Irish folk-lay or folk- 
romance. First, there are stories like 
Tue Fare or THE CHILDREN OF Lir 
which belong to the olden world 
and the days of the Tuatha de 
Danann, in which the personages 
are all supernatural, with no fixed 
term of life, and in which the power 
of enchantment is a common posses- 
sion. Secondly, there is the cycle 
of lays which corresponds roughly 
to the heroic cycle of Greece; tales 
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of the Ulster heroes of the Red 
Branch and their contemporaries, 
kings and queens of Connaught. 
Mortals they are all of them; though 
some, like Cuchulain, have fairy 
blood, and though all have super- 
human strength, they all know age 
and death. Thirdly comes the so- 
called Fenian cycle, telling the 
deeds of Finn MacCumhail and his 
companions, in the last days before 
Christianity came into the land. 
This group of lays, which more than 
any other have maintained their hold 
on the popular imagination among 
the people which created them, differ 
sharply from the Red Branch cycle in 
being deliberately set against a back- 
ground of Christianity ; for the deeds 
of Finn and the Fianna are chiefly 
related by Ossian son of Finn, when, 
after the sojourn with Niamh the 
fairy princess in Tir-nan-oge, he 
“thought long” for Ireland, and 
returned, despite her warnings, to 
find himself bowed and old, his com- 
panions dead and forgotten and monk 
and bell supreme in the land. He 
told the tales in long colloquies with 
his teacher St. Patrick, and the Chris- 
tian bards who made the lays took 
an unholy pleasure in turning the 
listener’s sympathy to the forbidden 
and full-blooded delights of love and 
chase and battle. 

Into the oldest and most purely 
mythic cycle also the Christian ele- 
ment is introduced, for the children 
of Lir, doomed to wear the shape of 
swans for nine hundred years, can 
find no release till Columbkille comes 
to transform them. And, even 
among the legends of the Red Branch 
a beautiful tale, still current, tells how 
Conall Carnach in his wanderings 
came one day to the city of Jerusalem 
and saw the Crucifixion ; but I leave 
that story to be told in English by 
the man who told it to me, and it is 
probably of later invention. Strictiy 
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speaking, the Red Branch cycle, 
which Lady Gregory has undertaken 
to interpret, shows the pagan Celtic 
imagination in its most typical, least 
modified shaping of thought and 
words. But in none of the Irish 
legends or lays, through all their 
diversity of subject and treatment, is 
there any trace of external influence 
beyond what Christianity represents. 
The heroes of THz MasinoGion are 
knights on horseback; they en- 
counter in the forms of medieval 
chivalry; they attack and defend 
medieval castles. The heroes of the 
Red Branch fight in chariots like 
Hector and Achilles; the Fianna 
are warriors on foot; and in all the 
poems the fortress is a dun with 
banks of earth or palisades to pro- 
tect it; and the kings and princes 
live not in stone castles but in such 
a house as Conchubar MacNessa, the 
High King, had in Emaia on the 
height of Macha, which is now 
Armagh. 


A fine palace it was, having three 
houses in it, the Royal House, and the 
Speckled House, and the House of the 
Red Branch. 

In the Royal House there were three 
times fifty rooms, and the walls were 
made of red yew, with copper rivets. 
And Conchubar’s own room was on the 

ound, and the walls of it faced with 

ronze, and silver up above, with gold 
birds on it, and their heads set with 
shining carbuncles; and there were nine 
partitions from the fire to the wall, and 
thirty feet the height of each partition. 
And there was a silver rod before Con- 
chubar with three golden apples on it, 
and when he shook the rod or struck it, 
all in the house would be silent. 

It was in the House of the Red Branch 
were kept the heads and the weapons of 
beaten enemies, and in the Speckled 
House were kept the swords and the 
shields and the spears of the heroes of 
Ulster. And it was called the Speckled 
House because of the brightness and the 
colours of the hilts of the swords, and 
the bright spears, green or grey, with 
rings and bands of silver and gold about 
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them, and the gold and silver that were 
on the rims and the bosses of the shields, 
and the brightness of the drinking-cups 
and the horns. 


In a word, the civilisation or glo- 
rious barbarism depicted in Irish saga 
is one that had not passed, and that 
never passed, into the Roman type; 
and the thoughts, the ideals, alike in 
life and art, of the bards who described 
it are alien to us, as they were alien 
to the Norman. 

It will be seen, then, that the task 
which Lady Gregory undertook was 
not simply the task of a scholar, 
which is to render fully the original, 
displaying the inherent imperfections 
and crudities as things in themselves 
of scarcely less interest than the 
excellences of a primitive composi- 
tion. Her task, in endeavouring to 
make easy of enjoyment for readers 
of to-day these prose epics as the 
bards of the eleventh century left 
them, was akin to that task of con- 
ciliation which the Welshmen them- 
selves had performed before Tue 
Masinoaion took the shape in which 
Lady Charlotte Guest found it. We 
may take the case at its simplest, as 
for example in the story of Da Derga’s 
Hostel, the bulk of which has come 
down to us in a manuscript of the 
twelfth century or earlier, and not in 
some later version. Yet even in such 
a case we have, according to scholars, 
a copy of the text made probably 
three centuries after the saga took its 
definitive shape and therefore probably 
unreliable. It is impossible to believe 
that the artist who made that trenchant 
story made it with such clumsy itera- 
tions of incident as occur in the exist- 
ing copies. But, no matter where the 
blame for these is rightly to be placed, 
—whether on the first maker of the 
tale, or on others who spoilt it later 
in the telling—Lady Gregory for her 
purpose, which was to give an accept- 
able version of the story, had a right 
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to correct the blunders. And in other 
matters, where taste has finally 
changed, she had an equal right to 
omit certain amplifications of descrip- 
tion, just as, if one needed nowadays 
to popularise Homer, it would be wise 
to omit or curtail the eatalogue of the 
ships. The scope of Lady Gregory’s 
work has therefore differed from Lady 
Charlotte Guest’s in that she has not 
been content to translate one manu- 
script, but by comparing many, by 
rearranging, selecting, and compress- 
ing, she has produced a version of the 
story, faithful in essentials, differing 
mainly from the originals by omissions. 
In many cases the same criteria, if 
applied, would involve alteration of 
the stories in THe Maprinocion ; but, 
as I have already urged, the Welsh 
writers were under the influence of 
Latin models, and omitted many 
touches common to Celtic imagina- 
tion. For example, Ingcel in the 
Irish manuscript has seven pupils in 
each eye. Lady Gregory robs him of 
this characteristic, and I make no 
doubt that the Welsh bard of the 
twelfth century would also have sup- 
pressed the grotesque detail. And 
so, briefly, the translator of the Red 
Branch sagas, if she was to accomplish 
for Trish heroic literature what had 
been accomplished for the Welsh half 
a century ago, had to do something 
more than Lady Charlotte Guest had 
done; she had to make not merely 
a translation but a recension of the 
epic material. This work, involving 
a free exercise of the artist’s construc- 
tive faculty, has been done in consul- 
tation with Mr. Yeats, but the work 
is Lady Gregory’s, and, in my judg- 
ment it would be hard to overpraise 
it. 

Individual preferences may be dis- 
counted, and every man has a natural 
fondness for compositions that call up 
to him if it were only the names of 
places in his own country; but I 
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think it probable that the lover of 
literature, having no tie either to 
Ireland or to Wales, will find the 
book which Lady Gregory has given 
to the world a greater source of enjoy- 
ment than Lady Charlotte Guest’s 
Masinocion. Partly, because the 
stories are in themselves bolder, freer, 
more affluent in the sap of life; but 
principally because of the very curious 
and difficult feat which the translator 
has accomplished. Charlotte 
Guest’s English is pure, simple and 
harmonious ; and yet it is in a manner 
bookish, for it is deliberately archaic. 
I cite a passage from THe Lapy oF 
THE FounraIN. 


And Owain rose up, and clothed him- 
self, and opened a window of the chamber, 
and looked towards the castle; and he 
could see neither the bounds, nor the 
extent of the hosts that filled the streets. 
And they were fully armed; and a vast 
number of women were with them, both 
on horseback and on foot; and all the 
ecclesiastics in the city singing. And it 
seemed to Owain that the sky resounded 
with the vehemence of their cries, and 
with the noise of the trumpets, and with 
the singing of the ecclesiastics. In the 
midst of the throng he beheld the bier, 
over which was a veil of white linen: and 
wax tapers were burning beside and 
around it, and none that supported the 
bier was lower in rank than a powerful 
baron. 

Never did Owain see an assemblage so 
gorgeous with satin, and silk, and sendall. 
And following the train, he beheld a lady 
with yellow hair falling over her shoulders, 
and stained with blood; and about her 
a dress of yellow satin, which was torn. 
Upon her feet were shoes of variegated 
leather. And it was a marvel that the 
ends of her fingers were not bruised, from 
the violence with which she smote her 
hands together. Truly she would have 
been the fairest lady Owain ever saw had 
she been in her usual guise. And her 
cry was louder than the shout of the men 
or the clamour of the trumpets. No 
sooner had he beheld the lady than he 
became inflamed with her love, so that it 
took entire possession of him. 

Then he inquired of the maiden who 
the lady was. ‘‘ Heaven knows,” replied 
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the maiden; “she may be said to be the 
fairest, and the most chaste, and the 
most liberal, and the wisest, and the 
most noble of women. And she is my 
mistress ; and she is called the Countess 
of the Fountain, the wife of him whom 
thou didst slay yesterday.” ‘ Verily,” 
said Owain, “‘she is the woman that I 
love best.” ‘ Verily,” said the maiden, 
“‘ she shall also love thee not a little.” 


Compare with that the description 
of Etain. 


There was a king over Ireland before 
this time whose name was Eochaid Feid- 
lech, and it is he was grandfather to 
Conaire the Great. 

He was going one time over the fair- 
green of Bri Leith, and he saw at the 
side of a well a woman, with a bright 
comb of silver and gold, and she washing 
in a silver basin, having four golden birds 
on it, and little bright purple stones set 
in the rim of the basin. A_ beautiful 
purple cloak she had, and silver fringe to 
it, and a gold brooch; and she had on 
her a dress of green silk with a long 
hood embroidered in red gold, and wonder- 
ful clasps of gold and silver on her breasts 
and on her shoulders. The sunlight was 
falling on her, so that the gold and the 
green silk were shining out. Two plaits 
of hair she had, four locks in each plait, 
and a bead at the point of every lock, 
and the colour of her hair was like yellow 
flags in summer, or like red gold after it 
is rubbed. 

There she was, letting down her hair 
to wash it, and her arms out through the 
sleeveholes of her shift. Her soft hands 
were as white as the snow of a single 
night, and her eyes as blue as any blue 
flower, and her lips as red as the berries 
of the rowan-tree, and her body as white 
as the foam of the wave. The bright 
light of the moon was in her face, the 
lightness of pride in her eyebrows, a 
dimple of delight in each of her cheeks, 
the light of wooing in her eyes, and when 
she walked she had a step that was steady 
and even, like the walk of a queen. 

Of all the women in the world she was 
the best and the nicest and the most 
beautiful that had ever been seen, and 
it is what King Eochaid and his people 
thought, that she was from the hills of 
the Sidhe. It is of her it was said, “ All 
are dear, and all are shapely till they are 
put beside Etain.” 

Then Eochaid sent his people to bring 
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her to him, and when she came, he said, 
‘Who are you yourself and where do 
you come from?” “It is easy to say 
that,” she said; “I am Etain, daughter 
of Etar. Ling of the Riders of the Sidhe. 
And T have been in this place ever since 
I was born, twenty years ago, in a hill 
of the Sidhe, and kings and great men 
among them have been asking my love, 
but they got nothing from me, for since 
the time I could first speak I have loved 
yourself, and given you a child’s love, 
because of the great talk I have heard of 
your grandeur. And when I saw you 
now I knew you by all I had heard of 
you; and so I have reached to you at 
last.” 

“Tt is no bad friend you have been 
looking for,” said Eochaid, “‘ but there 
will be a welcome before you, and I will 
leave every other woman for you, and it 
is with yourself I will live from this out, 
so long as you keep good behaviour.” 


Lady Gregory’s prose differs notably 
from the other, and, to my thinking, 
differs for the better in two ways. 
First, it is not skilfully imitated from 
the bygone language of old books, 
but is based, as all living prose should 
be, on a speech living and spoken 
today. And, secondly, it does what 
is most difficult in a translation,— 
it suggests the idiom of the original 
without ceasing itself to be idiomatic. 
That is not unnatural, because it is 
based upon the dialect of English 
which has grown up in those parts 
of Ireland where Gaelic is, and always 
has been, constantly spoken. This 
English is, so far as vocabulary goes, 
perhaps the purest known to me; it 
is certainly the least contaminated by 
slang, and even in the mouth of 
those who speak it from childhood, 
it keeps something of the precision 
natural in an acquired language,— 
but with this difference, that it is 
wholly free from the mass of modern 
phrases generated by convenience, 
which are specially appropriate in 
journalism and impossible in poetry. 
A man speaking this English would 
say that a certain poem was written 
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before the time of St. Patrick ; Mr. 
Nutt would say that it “ antedates 
the fifth century.” I do not say 
that an English labourer or farmer 
would have employed the locution 
which I attribute (not, I regret to 
say, without reason) to Mr. Nutt; 
I only observe that the English 
spoken by Irish-speaking peasants is 
freer than any other from all that 
is akin to this diction, and is there- 
fore specially proper to form a basis 
for poetic prose. But the Irish 
peasant, while adhering to the most 
classic ‘English vocabulary, modifies 
the idiom and the rhythm of the 
language into a likeness of his own; 
and though certain of the most dis- 
tinctively Irish, and therefore most 
un-English, idioms employed by Lady 
Gregory (for instance “there will be 
a welcome before you”) are strange 
to my ear, I recognise the fidelity of 
her version to the general type of 
language familiar to me in West 
Donegal. Yet those who read it will 
not, I think, find anything repellent 
in an English which could be trans- 
lated into Irish almost word for word. 

If they are of my mind,—and 
criticism must in the last resort be 
founded on individual experience— 
they will discover that the story of 
Cuchulain has at last been told in 
such a way that it can be read with 
growing delight. I had previously 
essayed it several times in the best 
versions I could come at, and got no 
pleasure except from the single lay 
which tells the fate of Deirdré and 
the Sons of Usnach,—an episode 
which enters into the story of 
Cuchulain only as giving the reason 
why Fergus MacRoy, Cuchulain’s 
master in arms, who alone might have 
withstood his pupil, was found on the 
side of Connaught in the great war 
fought for the sake of the Brown 
Bull of Cuailgné. I owe to Lady 
Gregory’s skill,—and thousands will 
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probably acknowledge the same debt 
—the vision of Cuchulain in his 
beauty, his terror, and his charm. 
And the shortest way to explain how 
her mediation has been effected is to 
compare her rendering of one passage 
with another specimen of the transla- 
tor’s art which is from its own point 
of view and for its own purpose, not 
inferior to hers. I take the ending 
of the tale which tells how Canary, 
the heaven-sent king of Ireland, 
obeying the dictates of his goodness 
and his chivalry, broke the arbitrary 
geasa, or taboos! laid on him by the 
people of the Sidhe, and came by his 
fate, the valour of himself and his 
companions availing nothing against 
enchantments. Conall Cearnach, who 
had stayed defending his king till the 
last in the hostel against the reaver’s 
attack, when he saw Conaire dead of 
the magic drouth, cut his way through 
with great slaughter. Then, says 
Lady Gregory : 


Conall Carnach, after he got away, 
went on to his father’s house, and but 
half his shield left in his hand, and a few 
bits left of his two spears. And he found 
Amergin, his father, out before his dun 
in Tailltin. 

‘Those are fierce wolves that have 
hunted you, my son,” said he. “It was 
not wolves that wounded me, but a sharp 
fight with fighting men,” said Conall. 
“Have you news from Da Derga’s 
Inn?” said Amergin. ‘Is your lord 
living?” “He isnot living,” said Conall. 
“T swear by the gods the great tribes of 
Ulster swear by, the man is a coward 
that came out alive, leaving his lord dead 
among his enemies,” said Amergin. 
‘““My own wounds are not white, old 
hero,” said Conall. And with that he 
showed him his right arm that was full 
of wounds. “That arm fought there, 
my son,” said Amergin. ‘ That is true,” 
said Conall. “There are many in front 
of the Inn now, it gave drinks of death 
to last night.” 


‘Is it not curiously significant that we 
should have to use a Polynesian term to 
explain one perfectly familiar to every Irish 
speaker ? 
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Here is now the literal rendering 
of the same passage given by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes from the LEBor NA H 
Urpre, a manuscript of the end of 
the eleventh or beginning of the 
twelfth century. 


Now Conall Carnach escaped from 
the Hostel, and thrice fifty spears had 
gone through the arm which upheld his 
shield. He fared forth till he reached 
his father’s house, with half his shield in 
his hand, and his sword, and the frag- 
ments of his two spears. Then he found 
his father before his garth in Taltin. 

“Swift are the wolves that have 
hunted thee, my son,” said his father. 

“Tis this that has wounded us, thou 
old hero, an evil conflict with warriors,” 
Conall Carnach replied. 

** Hast thou then news of Da Derga’s 
Hostel?” asked Amergin. ‘Is thy lord 
alive ?”’ 

“ He is not alive,’ says Conall. 

“*T swear to God what the great tribes 
of Ulaidh swear, it is cowardly for the 
man who went thereout alive, having left 
his lord with his foes in death.” 

“My wounds are not white, thou old 
hero,” says Conall. 

He shews him his shield-arm, whereon 
were thrice fifty wounds: this is what 
was inflicted on it. The shield that 
guarded it is what saved it. But the 
right arm had been played upon, as far 
as two thirds thereof, since the shield 
had not been guarding it. That arm was 
mangled and maimed and wounded and 
pierced, save that the sinews kept it to 
the body without separation. 

“That arm fought to-night, my son,” 
says Amergin. 

“True is that, thou old hero,” says 
Conall Carnach. ‘ Many there are unto 
whom it gave drinks of death to-night 
in front of the Hostel.” 


I have chosen this passage, first 
because it shows that the Irish poets, 
though their tendency was to redun- 
dant amplification, could upon occasion 
be as terse as any Icelander ; and 
secondly, because it illustrates in a 
small compass the whole of Lady 
Gregory’s work of recension. Those 
who are connoisseurs in literature 
rather than simply lovers of poetry will 
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prefer the literal version which keeps 
the quaintness, the crude savour, of 
primitive literature,—though for my 
own part I think that barbarisms, 
which in the original even of Homer 
fall naturally into their place, acquire 
a disturbing salience in translation. 
For the connoisseurs, however, there 
are, and there should be, books like 
that of Mr. Whitley Stokes; but it 
is in no way contemning the work of 
scholars to say that by their means 
Lady Gregory has been enabled to do 
for ordinary lovers of literature a 
thing which they have not done, 
and probably could not do. 

There is no use in trying to tell 
in brief the story of Cuchulain, any 
more than the story of Achilles. I 
would only emphasise a little, what 
Mr. Yeats has touched on in his 
preface,—the keen fidelity to truth, 
the presentment, not less observant 
than lyrical, of human greatness, 
which underlies all the wild hyper- 
bole of the narrative. When the 
boy Setanta,—for he had not yet 
done the feat that was to get him 
his name, Cuchulain, the Hound of 
Culann —sets out alone from his 
mother’s house for the court of 
Emain Macha, shortening the way 
for himself with his hurling stick, 
and the silver ball which he drove 
before him, every trait in his actions 
is true to the type of high-spirited 
boyhood ; and his first contention 
with the boy-troop of Emain, and 
the terms which he imposed before 
he would enter their society, are 
simply the facts of a fighting boy’s 
school life poetised and _ glorified. 
And his way of taking arms, when 
he overheard Cathbad the Druid’s 
prophesy that if any young man 
should take arms that day his name 
would be greater than any name in 
Ireland but his span of life short; 
his way of beguiling his charioteer 
into an expedition so that his first 
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day of taking arms might be also his 
first day of killing and spoil-win- 
ning; his way to rid himself of the 
champion Conall Cearnach who went 
along to protect the untried fighter ; 
all these are deep in human nature. 
It is true that maybe in real life 
he would have slipped the linch- 
pin out of Conall’s chariot, instead 
of breaking its yoke with a stone- 
cast, and maybe an Icelander would 
have shown him doing so; but none 
the less the trait is true in its 
essence. 


** Bad luck on your throwing and on 
yourself,” said Conall. “‘And any one 
that likes may strike your head off now, 
for I will go with you no farther.” 
“That is just what I wanted,” said 
Cuchulain. 


True also in the same symbolic 
way, but curiously peculiar to the 
Celtic race, is the episode of the boy’s 
return from this first foray, when the 
madness of battle had lit in him for 
the first time, and he was seen coming 
back in anger, with the bleeding 
heads of enemies in his chariot, and 
the wild stags that he had run down 
bound to it, and white birds bearing 
him company. Those who saw him 
feared that the lust for slaying 
burned in him still, and if his anger 
could not be cooled, the young men 
of Emain would be in danger from 
him. 


Then they all consulted together, and 
it is what they agreed, to send out three 
fifties of women of Emain to meet him, 
and they having their breasts uncovered. 
When the boy saw the women coming, 
then was shame on him, and he leaned 
down his head into the cushions of the 
chariot, and hid his face from them. 
And the wildness went out of him, and 
his feasting clothes were brought, and 
water for washing; and there was a 
great welcome before him. 


Qualis ab incepto—Cuchulain in his 
first feats, in his hero-training with 
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Scathach the woman warrior, in his 
wooing of Emer, in his long combats 
against the champions of Connaught, 
and in the tragic scenes of his pre- 
destined close—is always the same, 
yet always changing, as a man must 
change. His speech and his acts are 
never more characteristic than in the 
last story but one of his doings— 
“and that is a very sad story,” said 
an old shanachy to me the other day, 
as we walked up from the bog where 
he had left off cutting turf to converse 
eagerly over his lore of the gods and 
heroes. That is the scene where he 
fights with and slays his son—child 
of Aoife, another Amazon of the 
Scotch Isles, whom he had defeated 
when she came out to destroy 
Scathach, and who had given him so 
much of her love, that when she 
learnt how he had married Emer, she 
trained up this boy to he his 
vanquisher. Cuchulain had no will 
to slay the young hero of unknown 
name, who had put down in turn all 
the other champions of Ulster; but 
the fight was the hardest he had ever 
fought, and his anger came on him, 
as it had come in that other cruel 
fight with his chosen friend Ferdiad, 
and the flames of the hero light began 
to shine about his head, and the son, 
seeing this token, knew his father. 
He turned aside the aim of the spear 
that he was casting, but Cuchulain 
threw the Gae Bulg, the magic spear 
made of a monster’s bones, that Aoife 
herself had given him and that had 
slain Ferdiad. And then the boy, 
dying, showed the ring that was his 
token, and told his name which he 
had been under oath not to reveal for 
any threat. “But oh Cuchulain of 
the sharp sword,” he said, “it was 
pity you not to know me the time I 
threw the slanting spear behind you 
in the fight.” 

I will not quote the song that 
Cuchulain made telling of his bitter 
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grief that for this death alone he 
could exact no vengeance, and of the 
loneliness that was on him in the 
world ; nor of the rage with which he 
faced the men of Ulster, till Cath- 
bad the Druid sent him down to 
fight the waves of the sea for three 
days, lest he should destroy his own 
friends. Nor the chapter that tells 
of his doom gathering, and how 
Emer, for all her jealousy and fierce- 
ness, bid Niamh, whom he loved, and 
the poets and the Druids, take him 
away to the Deaf Valley where he 
would hear no sound of the outer 
world ; and how even there the witch 
daughters of Calatin found him and 
drew him out with false tales of his 
house assailed, to go with Laog his 
charioteer, and his horses, the Black 
Sanglain and the Grey of Macha, in 
defiance of all omens to the fated 
battle. I will quote rather this pas- 
sage which tells how Cuchulain went 
to take vengeance on Maeve’s army 
for the boy-troop who had been 
destroyed in defending Ulster while 
the fairy-sleep was laid on him; and 
how afterwards the women of the 
other host came out to look on his 


beauty. 


And then Cuchulain put on his armour, 
and took his spears, and his sword, and 
his shield that had a rim so sharp it 
would cut a hair against the stream, and 
his cloak that was made of the precious 
fleeces of the land of the Sidhe, that had 
been brought to him by Manannan from 
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the King of Sorcha. He went out then 
against the men of Ireland and attacked 
them, and his anger came on them, so 
that it was not his own appearance he 
had on him, but the appearance of a 
god. And after that he made a round 
of the whole army, mowing them down 
on every side, in revenge for the boy- 
troop of Emain. 

But the next day he was standing on 
the hill, young and comely and shining, 
and the cloud of his anger had gone from 
him. Then the women and young girls 
in the camp, and the poets and the 
singers, came out to look at him; but 
Maeve hid her face behind a shelter of 
shields, thinking that he might make a 
cast at her with his sling. And there 
was wonder on these women to see him 
so quiet and gentle to-day, and he such 
a terror to the whole army yesterday; 
and they bade the men lift them up on 
their shields to the heights of their 
shoulders, the way they could have a 
good look at him. 


And, let it be remembered, Cuchu- 
lain is only one of many figures not 
less living. The story of Deirdré, 
an Irish Cassandra, is perhaps even 
more beautiful than anything in the 
cycle ; and there is at least one tale, 
THe CoNTENTION OF THE WoMEN, 
where a touch of laughter enters into 
the romantic narrative, yet without 
lowering the pitch. But when all 
is said, it is superfluous to say any- 
thing except to advise those who love 
early literature to read, and to advise 
those Irish who have a pride in their 
own inheritance to read and read 
again. 

STEPHEN Gwynn. 





PRELL'S 
I. 


Arter a fairly long life of unremit- 
ting toil with axe and hammer, gad, 
and pick, and plough, in many fields 
of labour and in many places, David 
Prell took up a selection, impelled 
partly by an old desire to settle down, 
but mainly by the strenuous solicita- 
tions of a paternal government. One 
of those passing fits of creative and 
reformatory energy that so often 
attack Australian governments had 
turned the popular fancy lightly to 
the land. The desire to convert 
clerks, miners, carpenters, poets, law- 
yers, and miscellaneous idlers into 
successful farmers, by turning them 
loose in the Bush armed with a lease, 


was inspiring much eloquent oratory. 
“Go on the land, young man!” was 
the shibboleth of the ministers ; and, 


although no longer a young man, 
David accepted the invitation, and 
selected land in a locality particularly 
favoured by Providence, according to 
the interpretations of the philanthropic 
politicians, 

Prell’s selection consisted of three 
hundred acres of Bush situated four- 
teen miles from nowhere, where the 
railway came to an untimely end. 
David tramped out one fierce Decem- 
ber day, when the shilling thermo- 
meter under the verandah of Coleman’s 
shanty registered 107° in the shade, 
carrying all his wordly goods and the 
scant savings of years in the swag on 
his back. 

After leaving the vague track, he 
literally burrowed his way through 
the compact Bush, where the tall, 
straight gum-trees stood massed like 
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an implacable army, sullenly resisting 
his advances as though recognising 
the destructive germ, their formidable 
boles laced with an entanglement of 
vines, supple-jack, and a myriad 
creeping things of vegetable kind ; 
and the wilderness of undergrowth 
that flourished between conspired to 
trip and strangle the intruder whose 
presence threatened the pristine gran- 
deur and the autocratic rule of the 
towering trees. 

Dave Prell made his way to the 
portion of this vast wilderness that 
was his, subject to the conditions and 
and provisions of the Act, and knew 
it was his only by virtue of an amaz- 
ing instinct, which makes the pathless 
Bush explicit to the true bushman. 
There the forest was dense with 
boughs far above, choked below with 
creepers, bracken, prickly mosses, 
stinkweed, all the profuse flora of 
an Australian scrub; around was 
silence, nor was there any sign to 
distinguish this spot from a thousand 
others in the miles of dumb forest 
encircling it. But Dave slipped his 
swag from his shoulder here, and 
stood erect among his possessions, lord 
of all he surveyed. 

Dave was a small man, five feet 
six inches in his bluchers, almost 
fleshless, his thin beard and over- 
hanging brows already grizzled; but 
his face, tanned to the ruddy brown 
of new leather, was the face of a 
conqueror ; his bare lean arms, redder 
than those of a Red Indian and 
corded like an athlete’s, were won- 
derfully suggestive of toughness and 
endurance. 

The Bush and the man were face 
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to face; the gigantic gums stern, 
lowering, indomitable, the man a mere 
pigmy at their roots, but animated 
with the confidence of one who had 
seen labour overthrow the tallest 
forests and eat up the hills. Prell 
was about to carve a home for him- 
self out of this tangle, these massed 
trees, some large enough to have 
housed him in their hollow trunks, 
and he was not appalled. He had 
taken his axe from the bands of the 
swag, and stood with his thumb test- 
ing the edge, looking up at his 
enemies, a more daring David in the 
presence of ten thousand Goliaths. 
A long sinister snake slid on the 
dry leaves over the log on which he 
stood, and he dropped the bright 
blade on its lean body, severing it. 
The snake struck at the axe with its 
vicious hammer-like head. These 


were the first blows, and the man 
had conquered. 

“Tiger!” said Dave examining 
the tail stirring convulsively on the 


loose bark. “Them M.P.’s didn’t 
say nothin’ "bout tiger snakes among 
the ‘natural indoocements.’ ” 

The selector had to seek an open 
space large enough to spread his 
blanket in for that night, and he 
found it at a little distance on the 
top of a great granite boulder, like 
a huge mammoth sunk to the shoul- 
ders in the rich loam, striving hope- 
lessly in the toils of the vines and the 
weeds. On the moss of the rock Dave 
made his first bed; here he lit his 
first fire, and while the billy boiled 
he sat at a distance, for the evening 
was close and oppressive, watching 
the smoke towering up in a thin 
line, and saw a vision of a smiling 
homestead swathed in green and a 
golden sweep of ripening corn swell- 
ing up the slope. A kookaburra on 
a dry limb far above him lifted up 
its head and filled the bush with 
echoes of dry, cynical laughter, and 
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the man waved his hat to the quaint 
bird, and laughed back with boyish 
exuberance. A magpie greeted him 
with a long carol, mellow and musical 
like the bugle-call of young Hope, 
and a sleepy mother monkey-bear 
clinging stupidly to the bole of a 
sapling near by, and her equally 
stupid offspring clinging to her back, 
blinked little round eyes at him. 
Dave offered the beasts bread. These 
were to be his boon companions per- 
haps for years to come, and Prell 
was a sociable man. 

The selector lay without covering 
on his mossy couch that night, for 
his indurated hide was mosquito- 
proof, and the many mysterious 
things that walk in the darkness had 
no terrors for him. He was familiar 
with all the voices and moods of 
the Bush, and the one sound that 
haunted and soothed his dreams was 
the low murmur of a creek, the strong- 
est “natural inducement,” promising 
plenteous water even in the fiercest 
months of summer when the drought 
fiend drives his blazing chariot 
through the land. 

Morning found the Bush in another 
humour, bright, cool, moist, propi- 
tious. There was joyance in the air: 
life twittered and whistled and 
laughed in the trees, and stirred 
briskly in the scrub; and the mag- 
pies, whose golden call is the most 
stirring note of optimism in the 
Australian wilds, welcomed the sun 
with a full-throated chorus. After 
looking about him, Dave determined 
to set up his tent upon the rock. 
He placed the first upright in a 
dry cleft, and carried the ridge-pole 
back to a convenient sapling. Here 
he must live till he should wrest 
from the opposing scrub and the 
giant trees a clear space on which 
to build a modest hut of bark. 

Prell spent the whole of next day 
searching his settlement over, seek- 
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ing the best site for his happy home. 
He decided upon a spot about one 
hundred yards from the rock, where 
the land rose in a gentle slope from 
the creek. The creek would have 
remained undiscovered by a city 
dweller, hidden away under the 
masses of bush growth. Gums that 
had perished of age or fallen by 
mischance lay across its course; huge 
ferns (old-man ferns they call them 
there) their trunks straight as lances, 
or grotesquely twisted to accommo- 
date themselves to the scant space 
offered by the tangled dead timber, 
grew thickly all along the banks 
and in the bed, thirsty saplings and 
ravenous scrub thronged every foot 
of root-hold, and over all were piled 
vine and creeper, bramble and weed. 
Thick myrtle bushes spread thin 


clouds of dainty white blossom in 
the shade, and tiny ferns of many 
kinds, and strange, parasitic plants of 
subtle and ethereal beauty swarmed 
upon the dead limbs and the living 


trees, and hung delicately in mid- 
air on threads of tentacle. The 
monstrous Bush, struggling for space, 
had bridged the stream and over- 
grown it so thickly that the cool, 
life-giving waters ran in cavernous 
darkness below. 

But all this loneliness must go. 
Too often to the struggling settler 
the thing of beauty is a curse for 
ever. Dave was an abominable utili- 
tarian; he laid his axe at the root 
of beauty, and commenced his war 
with Nature. 

It was a long fight. Dave Prell 
cut at the heart of the bush from 
the sweet, fresh hours of the dawn, 
through the glittering hot day, till 
the laughing jackasses on the skeleton 
trees shrieked again as if in derision, 
and the cockatoos homing in the 
tallest gum clattered and squealed 
and whistled. Surely not all the 
foundling asylums in all the world 
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would make such a to-do about going 
to bed. 

Prell’s axe kept the busy echoes 
stirring in the hills. He felled the 
saplings and up-rooted the great 
messmates and the towering white 
gums. The débris was gathered in 
heaps and burnt; the enormous logs 
were rolled together with levers and 
given to the fire; trees that were 
dry enough to burn were fired stand- 
ing. For months the man slaved in 
an atmosphere of smoke that gave 
his brown skin a richer tint, and at 
length, after a year, a little hut 
stood in a narrow clearing, and a 
tidy patch of garden promised 
vegetables for the near future. 


EE. 


Ten years later a fussy mountain 
railway had followed David Prell and 
his scattered neighbours into the hills. 
The toy trains on this amazing rail- 
road rattled over ravines, Blondin- 
like, on their narrow track, crawled 
round wooded spurs, clinging to the 
face of the quarried rock, toiled 
slowly, puffing and straining, up steep 
gradients, and scampered wildly down 
rash inclines, sawing, and clattering, 
and rushing, with a frenzy of impe- 
tuosity absurdly human, and always 
on the point of tumbling headlong 
into the treetops far below on one 
hand or the other. Eventually they 
arrived at the terminus in the thick 
Bush, where a lone wooden store, 
dusty and weather-worn, blinked its 
windows in the fierce sunlight. There 
was always an old horse hitched to 
a tree before the store, drowsing with 
his nose in the dust; but rarely did 
you see any other living thing at 
Blackbutt. 

A well defined cart-track, known 
grandly as the main road, now led 
towards Prell’s Selection, twisting 
and winding through the trees, a 
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puddle in the winter, an inexhaustible 
dust-bed in the summer. After a 
mile or so the track gradually faded, 
the smaller tracks leading to the right 
and left having absorbed much of the 
traffic. The road remained split 
again and again, till it dwindled at 
length into a mere foot-path, and 
slowly the Bush closed in throwing 
out limbs and tentacles to resist the 
pedestrian. Here were met pathetic 
signs of man’s futile struggles ; a small 
patch of treeless land, where the 
scrub rooted, and the graceful saplings 
shot up their slender stems, eager to 
win for the Bush its own again; the 
charred frame of a burnt hut, with 
creepers swarming over it like vin- 
dictive arms striving to pull it down 
and hide it away among the thick 
weeds clustering at its feet; a sawn 
butt with a small stack of split wood, 
the tender plants twining about the 
chips, the stack already overgrown 
with clinging swordgrass. There is 


something terrifying in this passion 


of the Bush to wipe out the evidences 
of man’s encroachments, to stifle man 
himself,and secrete his bones in the 
rank grasses, to tear down the work 
of his hands, to devour it, to quickly 
fill the gaps it has made as if its 
existence were a shame. An out- 
raged spirit seems to stir in these 
deserted mangled spaces, and it is 
not till the saplings have grown thick 
and tall that the Bush puts on again 
its characteristic stillness, and the 
peace of ages broods in the shade. 

The track became fainter still, 
diverted now and then by fallen trees, 
and the Bush denser and darker, and 
presently the seeker was startled by 
the barking of a dog, sounding quite 
ghostly in these wilds. But the 
watch-dog’s honest bark is always the 
herald of civilisation to the bush 
wanderer. The traveller came out 
of the forest as out of a darkened 
room, and a wide clearing opened 
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before him, flooded with keen light 
and penetrating heat that stirred in 
the air, visible, corpuscular. 

A batch of huts and many out- 
houses, irregularly set down, built of 
split slates and roofed with stringy- 
bark, picturesque in their disorder 
and their wealth of vines, stood in 
the centre of the clearing. To the 
left were an acre of mature orchard 
(with red strips of cotton stuff to 
scare the gluttonous parrots stirring in 
the hot breeze an“ lending a vagrant 
note of colour), another half acre of 
young trees, half an acre of rasp- 
berries in orderly rows, half an acre 
of potatoes, and a vegetable garden 
green and severely systematic. It 
was an oasis in the desert, a tiny 
Tadmor in the wilderness. 

The dog stood on a log with his 
tail unfurled, barking interrogatively, 
but well disposed towards the visitor ; 
a big bay horse hung his nose over 
the slab fence, meditating drowsily ; 
fowls, ducks, and geese swarmed, 
fattening on the shooting grass- 
hoppers ; down near the creek a cow 
stood knee-deep in the sweet spring 
water. A woman bent over one of 
the garden beds. Dave had been 
married these five years to a homely, 
toiling body like himself. 

Evidently the man had conquered. 
The Bush stood off from him on the 
hill side, presenting a straight, high 
wall of trunks, a mighty palisade. 
The trees stood proudly, threateningly, 
as if only awaiting the word to 
advance again, and sweep away the 
insolent man and his works. Ali 
around the fenced cultivations the 
grass was yellow and crisp, excepting 
where the creek struck through, rip- 
pling in the sunlight, trailing skirts 
of green. 

David Prell was seated at a table 
under a small verandah roofed with 
vines, finishing his mid-day meal, 
greyer, leaner, browner than when 
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he first faced the bush at Blackbutt, 
but tough still. A swarm of tiny 
chickens, mere fluffy balls, tumbled 
and piped at his feet. With the 
pannikin of tea halfway to his lips, 
Dave paused, and his eyes passed 
lovingly over the results of his labour. 
A swelling pride stirred within him, 
the joy of the victor. Life had been 
hard ; hard it was still, but with fruit 
and eggs, and honey, money enough 
was earned for their simple needs, and 
a grateful tranquillity rested on Prell’s 
Selection. 

Dave felt the lusts of the conqueror 
for the first time today. The fight 
had been bitter, unremitting; many 
times it had seemed hopeless, but with 
set teeth he had fought on, thinking 
only of the one day’s task, not daring 
to look at his work as a whole for 
fear the magnitude of it should crush 
his spirit entirely. How hard that 
long struggle had been only those who 
have pitted themselves against the 
Bush can know. To-day, sitting in 


the shadow of his own vine, looking 
at the green freshness of his cultiva- 
tion steeped in the consuming heat, 


Dave had a sense of real success. He 
looked at the line of Bush, an exulta- 
tion like the grand insolence of youth 
seized him, and he lifted his pannikin 
on high to the sullen trees. “To the 
devil with you !” he said. 

He drank defiance to his enemy the 
Bush, and laughed aloud. A kooka- 
burra answered him mockingly, and 
Dave laughed louder still, waving his 
pannikin. Mrs. Prell, who had come 
panting up from the garden, stopped 
in amazement. “You ain’t goin’ 
balmy are you, Davy?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“No, old woman, but it’s up to me 
to crow. Ain’t I licked the Bush in 
fair fight ?” 

“ Don’t crow till you’re out of it, 
man. I seen smoke in Bob’s corner.” 

Prell’s face lost its animation in- 
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stantly, and became that of the dumb, 
tireless fighter once more. He seized 
a bucket containing water in which 
an old sack was steeped, and ran in 
the direction of the fire. After strip- 
ping off her inflammable cotton skirt, 
Martha followed, carrying another 
bucket. The smoke rolled between 
the gum boles, and the hot north wind, 
as if scenting mischief, blew a gust 
among the boughs. The forest stirred 
impatiently. 

This was no new thing to Prell, 
who, while fighting the Bush had 
learned to meet both flood and fire. 
He had no fear, but it was necessary 
to keep the flames from his precious 
fences, and with the sack he beat 
down the fire running in the dry 
grass. Like a wise man whose wis- 
dom was born of experience, the 
settler had kept spaces beyond his 
fences free of all bracken and dead 
timber, and it was possible to hold 
the grass fire under. 

A breath as of a furnace came from 
the Bush ; the fire boiled among the 
trees, running and leaping fantasti- 
cally, now clouded in thick smoke, 
now throwing out long, sweeping 
flames that licked the ground and 
left it bare and black. Dave and his 
wife worked without speech. Fight- 
ing a bushfire when the ordinary tem- 
perature is 105° in the shade is no 
task for weaklings. Mrs. Dave was 
a Bush-bred woman, familiar with toil 
and suffering, and she bore it as well 
as Dave himself. Their faces blackened 
in the smoke, their hands were singed 
by the soaring flames, and their bones 
and thews were full of the agony of 
toil, but they fought on without 
complaint. 

A patch of flame leaped at a tower- 
ing white gum like a sentient thing, 
clung closely to the butt for a moment, 
and then ran swiftly, sinuously up the 
straight trunk among the loose dead 
bark, and shot out sprays of fire along 
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the limbs above. The hot wind caught 
up a long, flaming strip of bark, and 
wafted it over the clearing. It was 
swept higher and higher among the 
smoke and sparks. The wind toyed 
with it wantonly, curling and twist- 
ing it, till it writhed like a serpent 
tortured with fire. Then it sank and 
fell slowly, and the wind trailed it 
lightly over the roof of Prell’s poor 
home. In an instant the whole line 
of roof was in flames, and as the 
houses burnt Dave and his wife toiled 
at the end of the clearing. 

Martha was first to discover what 
had happened. She screamed, and 
pointing to the burning home, made 
for it at a run. Dave stood for a 
few moments, staring incapable of 
action, and out of his dry parched 
throat came a harsh prayer, a wild 
appeal: “Oh, God! Oh, my God, 
my God!” 

Then he ran, ran like a madman, 
and set to work as if in a delirium, 
plucking at the flaming walls with 


his bare hands, trying to save poor 
simple articles, beaten back by the 


fire at every point. Martha strove 
with him, struggling desperately, and 
yet doing nothing, frustrated every- 
where. Everything went down before 
the flames, dwelling, store-house, dairy, 
fowl-house, cart-shed,—even the bee- 
hives flamed fiercely. The grass fires 
came down through the fences, and 
the sun-dried split timber burnt like 
matchwood. The fruit trees shrivelled 
in the heat, and the flames sprang to 
their branches. The work of years 
went up in fire and smoke, and in 
less than an hour Dave and his wife 
stood in an aching expanse before the 
ashes of their home, dumb, stupefied, 
staring out of their red half-blinded 
eyes, seemingly without conscious- 
ness, piteously afflicted, their clothes 
smoking on their backs. Around were 
barrenness, blackness, desolation. 


Dave was the first to speak ; his 
voice was feeble and quavering like 
that of a very old man, his words 
dull and passionless. “I was goin’ 
to put that iron roof on nex’ week,” 
he said. 

At the sound of his voice, his wife 
uttered a heart-broken cry, and fell 
face downward upon the hot black 
earth, her arms outthrown helplessly, 
her body convulsed with sobs, her eyes 
dry and burning. She, too, had worked 
bravely to build up the home, and she 
realised now how much of their lives 
had turned to grey ashes within the 
last few minutes. Prell looked down 
at his wife for a moment, without 
feeling, without comprehension ; and 
then he drifted about among the 
ruins, found an old spade, and carried 
it a little further up the rise, where 
he began chipping at the hard soil, 
digging feebly, vacuously, as if with 
some poor, piteous intention of level- 
ling the ground. 

Help came from the distant selec- 
tions when the fire had died out at 
the creek. The women raised Martha, 
and attended to her, while the men 
went to Dave, who had not seemed 
to notice them. One shook him by 
the shoulder. “Cheer up, mate,” 
he said, offering rough consolation. 

“Eh, what’s that?” answered Dave, 
looking about him vaguely. Then he 
seemed to remember, and his eye 
went over the aching blackness and 
ruins before he fell drearily to his 
work. “I got to clear a place for 
the new hut,” he said. 

He bent to the spade once more, 
but they took it from his hands, 
and two of them, holding his arms led 
him slowly away; and as they passed, 
the wall of trees stirred before the 
wind, and the Bush seemed to move 
in upon the Selection again. 


Epwarp Dyson. 
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THE PARTY SYSTEM OF THE FUTURE. 


THERE seems good reason to believe 
that we are in a transition stage in 
respect to the development of the 
party system in politics. The English 
system is essentially that of Whig and 
Tory. Since the days of Queen Bess 
the dividing line has been much the 
same. It can most accurately be 
described, as Hallam describes it, as 
the difference between the acceptance 
of the constitution as an ultimate 
point, and the acceptance of all and 
every form of government as sub- 
ordinate to the public good. The 
direct question of Kingship does not 
enter, and has not entered, into the 
arena of party discussion. By a pro- 
cess of unconscious development, for 
the most part, Kingship has become 
a fixity in the English Constitution, 
a fixity limited and restrained by the 
very Constitution of which it is a part. 
Differences between Whig and Tory, 
therefore, are not so much plain differ- 
ences in respect to political view, as 
differences in respect to ultimate ideal, 
and are, consequently, not so much prac- 
tical and immediate differences, more 
or less acute, as underlying differences 
of broad principles. We may, then, 
set out in our consideration or con- 
jecture of the party system of the 
future by indicating that there has 
been a sensible unification of the 
ideals of the two contending parties. 
On the whole the Whig ideal seems 
to have triumphed. Whether or not 
the principle is declared, most political 
discussions are now ranged under the 
consideration of what is best for the 
public good. Rigid notions as to 
the Constitution are not now so pre- 
valent. The widening of the bounds 
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of Nation into the more inclusive 
notion of Empire has largely altered 
the conception of the Constitution. 
For example, a Tory writer has not 
hesitated to declare his belief that 
representatives from the Coionies 
should take part in the discussions 
of the House of Lords. To say that 
this is Toryism is to misuse the term. 
Yet the suggestion was received with 
the utmost calmness. In fact it was 
approved by the traditional party 
which might have been expected to 
oppose it. 

With this drawing together of 
party ideals, there also appears to 
be a curious overlapping of party 
programmes. That is to say, in 
practice, as in theory, the two his- 
torical parties have lost much of their 
distinctiveness. Indeed it is no longer 
the case that the proletariat follow 
blindly their party-leaders. A new 
tendency is manifesting itself, and 
in some respects it is a good ten- 
dency. It is a desire for the Best 
Man rather than for the Caucus- 
chosen man of a particular group. 
The notable capriciousness of bye- 
elections is not to be explained merely 
by the theory of the pendulum. 
Rather is it that the common man 
has burst the shackles of party alto- 
gether. He votes for the man whom 
he likes best, and no longer is Mr. 
Gilbert’s couplet applicable which tells 
us that 

Every little boy or girl, that’s born into 

this world alive, 


Is either a little Liberal, or else a little 
Conservative. 


The fact is that the vast majority 
are ranged in a middle ground. This 
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voter may be attracted by the eloquence 
of Smith, that by the liberality of 
Brown, a third by the handsome wife 
of Robinson who has kissed his baby. 
Certainly they have none of them 
studied the main lines which are 
presumed to separate party from party, 
for the simple reason that they have 
come to be convinced that between 
party and party there is not a pin to 
choose. 

Several influences have combined to 
bring about this change. National 
prosperity has, no doubt, exercised 
a very considerable influence. Im- 
perialism has dwarfed the importance 
of insular politics, as we may call 
them, and the parties are rivals as to 
which is most Imperialistic. There 
has been almost a breakdown of party 
organisation. The wide reading of 
newspapers and the general intelli- 
gence of the main body of voters has 
made both the canvasser and the local 
meeting to be marks for contempt. 
But above all we would assign to local 
politics the most important influence 
in this direction. In the town of 
Muddy-cum-Slocomb there are Liberals 
and Conservatives. Sometimes one, 
sometimes the other party is in power. 
It affects the mayoralty and the 
election of aldermen, but the Man in 
the Street is wholly unable to see how 
a change in municipal administration 
from Liberal to Conservative, or from 
Conservative to Liberal, affects him. 
The rates do not vary; there is pre- 
cisely the same municipal enterprise 
whichever party happens to be in 
power, and it is little wonder there- 
fore if he comes to regard it as im- 
material by which he is governed. 
Occasionally we have seen instances 
in the provinces where local citizens by 
sheer personal worth have overtopped 
the nominees of party, especially where 
municipal corruption has come to light. 
Happily such cases have not been 
very numerous, but they have been 


sufficient to impress the average voter 
with a sense of suspicious wariness. 
He has been led to discredit both 
parties ; their solidarity has been to 
him the earnest of their desire for 
self-protection and for mutual pro- 
tection. Distrusting them as parties, 
he has placed his greater trust in 
individuals. He has fallen back on 
personal worth, and this item of per- 
sonal worth has largely taken the 
place of party loyalty as a recom- 
mendation of a particular candidate. 

It seems indeed that what may be 
briefly called the Best Man theory 
is gradually taking the place of the 
old thick-and-thin adhesion to party. 
We hear claims put forward for a 
Cabinet of business-men. At the same 
time we are bound to observe that 
political programmes, founded upon 
broad principles, are rapidly becoming 
obsolete. Legislation is becoming ex- 
pedient and utilitarian, rather than 
doctrinaire or ideal. Fractures of old 
principles, such as non-interference or 
free trade, are becoming strikingly 
common, so common indeed that they 
are not noticed. There are many 
men, possibly the majority, who have 
a high regard for this man or for that 
man, who look to them for light and 
for leading, but do not subscribe to 
any political doctrine. And we have 
seen for many years that a Ministry 
may consist of men whose political 
doctrines differ widely from each 
other ; we see, too, that they are able 
to agree very remarkably in pro- 
pounding practical legislation. If 
under the generic head of Unionist 
sturdy Liberals and equally sturdy 
Conservatives can work together, we 
are led to imagine the possibility of a 
Ministry which shall have no com- 
mon doctrine whatsoever,—that is, of 
course, a Ministry composed of Best 
Men. 

There will, of course, always be a 
political doctrine for the individual 
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Best Man. He must have some 
charm to arouse in us the enthusiasm 
for supporting him; but it is no 
longer necessary that there should be 
political doctrine in the party sense. 
Criticism and opposition are now 
based upon considerations of expedi- 
ency rather than of high policy. Sir 
William Harcourt said once that now- 
adays we are all Socialists. He might 
have added that we are all Conser- 
vatives and all Liberals. The new 
eclecticism has gathered doctrines 
from all quarters, and most of us are 
eclectics. And we assemble in groups, 
drawn together by the silken cord of 
sympathy. The groups, however, are 
strangely shifting. We may be allied 
with this little group to-day or with 
another little group to-morrow. It 
is commonly said to the reproach of 
Liberalism that it is split up into 
sections; but the same remark is 
applicable to Conservatism, and even 
in that small, and apparently well- 
disciplined party which represents 
Irish constituencies, there are divisions 
and sections. Indeed it seems to be 
fairly clear that the lines of demar- 
cation between the great historical 
parties are not more definite than 
many lines of demarcation within 
the bounds of each party. We may 
even go a step further and point out 
that the independence of the indivi- 
dual Member of Parliament and the 
disregard for party authority, which 
have recently been manifested, are 
symptomatic in their own way of the 
decay of the party spirit. 

What, therefore, seems to be 
surely coming to its downfall is the 
elaborate system of party organisa- 
tion. We may frankly admit that 
in days gone by the machinery 
governed by a Schnadhorst and a 
Midleton has been as powerful as the 
mysterious influence of a Gladstone 
and a Beaconsfield. We may go a 
step further and claim that in the 
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past the influence of the latter has 
been appreciable only as the ma- 
chinery guided by the former has 
brought it to bear upon the minds of 
voters. It is peculiar to England 
that the registration of voters should 
for its safeguarding be left to the 
organisations of the political parties. 
Apart from this, we may well doubt 
if there is much work to be done in 
future by the Caucuses. A recently 
elected Member of Parliament 
roundly declared that all the para- 
phernalia of committee rooms and 
convassing and hunting up of voters 
was not worth a dozen votes to him. 
The reason was that all this para- 
phernalia is based upon a figment, 
or what is rapidly coming to be a 
figment,—the notion of enthusiastic 
party devotion. As parties have 
assimilated, so enthusiasm has died 
out, party loyalty has ceased to be, 
and the cry is for the Best Man. 
Men who are attracted by a par- 
ticular candidate will vote for him. 
Posters on the wall, cartoons, squibs, 
and borrowed carriages will avail 
but little to induce a man to vote 
for Smith rather than for Brown. No 
longer can he be fired by the appre- 
hension that his country is in danger, 
or that the price of bread has always 
gone up with such-and-such a party 
in power. As we have seen, the 
voter has learned that between the 
parties there is not a pin to choose, 
and consequently either he votes for 
the man he likes best or he does not 
vote at all. 

No doubt the whole aspect of 
elections is being changed. Time 
after time the Metropolitan Press 
explains a surprising result by assign- 
ing it to “local causes.” Such ex- 
planations mean that the party dis- 
tinction of old is giving way to the 
choosing of the Best Man. Mural 
literature, as seen in a recent election 
in the North, deals largely with the 
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life of the candidates, and in one 
instance even refers to the ancestry 
of the gentleman who claimed the 
suffrages of the constituency. We 
hear it pleaded that Mr. Soand-So 
deserves to be elected on the grounds 
that he has given liberally to a local 
hospital or has endowed a church. 
Twenty years ago, when party feel- 
ing was keener than it is to-day, such 
a plea would have been scouted. 
Ludicrous as it may be, it points in 
the same direction, and it is one more 
instance of the development of poli- 
tical life in England away from the 
old party lines. 

But, it may be said, will politics 
be practicable if parties cease to be 
and party machinery becomes obso- 
lete? The question is a fair one, 
and yet it is not difficult to answer. 
Party machinery does not exist in 
other countries, if we except the 
United States of America, as it does 
in England. The pulling of political 
strings in the English-speaking world 
has probably had much to do with 
the undoubted disruption of the 
party system. There does not seem 
to be any good reason why a man 
could not stand for Parliament with- 
out the adventitious and very costly 
aid of a political organisation. 
There have been cases in the past 
where what are called Independent 
candidates have won elections be- 
cause both political parties were so 
busy with their machinery that they 
failed to weave any spell over the 
constituency. Representatives of 
the artisan classes, commonly called 
Labour Members, have been elected in 
the teeth of both political parties 
and in spite of all their appliances. 
Such occurrences are likely to be 
more common in the future, for there 
is a definite movement in the artisan 
classes to have their own men in 
Parliament. This latter development 
is worth consideration. It is not 
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that the artisans wish to send mem. 
bers of a new party, with a new poli- 
tical doctrine, to represent them. On 
the contrary, it is that they merely 
wish to send members of their own 
class ; they wish to choose from their 
stratum the Best Man. It is in this 
direction that the old system of party 
is developing. Elections will become 
matters, not of secret canvass and 
cajoling, but of open discussion, and 
the personal rather than the party 
equation will be of moment. 

It is not difficult to conjecture how 
the development will affect the legis- 
lature. At present we are in a 
transition stage. Broadly speaking 
both Houses of the Legislature are 
divided into the two parties, Whig 
and Tory ; but there are many shades 
of difference in each, and on both 
sides of each House there are those 
individual members who rise superior 
to their party. If the future develop- 
ment should be that party distinc- 
tions vanish we shall have to fall back 
upon the Best Man policy. Govern- 
ments will be chosen, not by the 
accident of this or that party being 
in the majority, but by the Sovereign 
sending for that Member who happens 
to be most in the general favour of 
the House. It may be that this 
would need to be decided by vote, 
though as a matter of fact a Member 
capable of holding the highest office 
in the State would probably stand 
out head and shoulders above his 
fellows. At present everything is 
based upon the presumption that there 
are and always will be two parties. 
The architecture of the Houses of 
Parliament presumes such an arrange- 
ment. Indeed a comparison between 
the Houses of Legislature in Washing- 
ton, Paris, and Berlin with those of 
Westminster clearly shows the differ- 
ence in the political systems. St. 
Stephen’s seems to expect that Whig 
and Tory will go on for ever. 
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The choice of the Best Man, com- 
paratively irrespective of his attach- 
ment to one of the two great political 
parties, is not without its disadvan- 
tages. The Best Man does not 
necessarily mean the popular man. 
Cases are frequent where the Best 
Man, having the clearest insight into 
the needs of the people, having the 
closest attachment to the ideals of the 
nation, having the keenest devotion 
to the people’s cause, is yet unpopular. 
Time and time again in the history 
of the last century the silver tongue 
has caught the public ear while the 
wise thought has been spurned. With 
clearly-defined party issues it does not 
much matter who represents us, pro- 
vided that he is of the party which 
claims us. Doubtless, too, the definite- 
ness of those issues has an excellent 
influence in arousing public interest, 
where sundry individuals, each preach- 
ing his own gospel, would but be 
voices in the wilderness. After all, 
however, it must be admitted that 
the finest political forces and the lofti- 
est political aims are not the forces 
and the aims of parties, but of indi- 
viduals. Bright and Cobden still stand 
to Lancashire as mighty influences, 
when the cause which they represented 
is no more. The lonely individual, 
who is manifestly independent of 
shibboleths and phylacteries, can at- 
tract and lead humanity as no party, 
be it never so well disciplined, can 
drive humanity. The passing of Glad- 
stone was the passing of the Person 
in politics. It left behind it the 
Party, and it seems as though we 
were face to face with the passing of 
the Party. 

Are then Persons to take the place 
of Parties? It is not easily answered. 
The occasion always brings the man, 
says the proverb, and perhaps when 
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the decay of the party system is 
realised, the Man will come. At 
least it would appear that we have 
only the Man to whom to look for 
light and leading. He may come 
from the East or from the West, this 
towering giant who shall arouse us to 
a pitch of eager interest in national 
welfare. Certainly he will not claim 
our discipleship merely because he and 
we are called by the same name. Be 
it Whig or be it Tory, the times have 
brought us to the realisation of far 
greater issues than can be compre- 
hended in those two names. The 
democratising of the Tory and the 
permeation of the Whig with desires for 
permanency and reluctance to change, 
have made us clasp hands over the 
gap. It is very peaceable and very 
brotherly, but it means indifference, 
and it is undeniable that over the 
whole field of political discussion 
there is spreading the white mist of 
apathy. We have often been thankful 
that England has been spared the 
hideous revolutions which have marked 
the history of France, but we shall 
pay a heavy price for this immunity if 
we fall into the antithesis of sluggish 
self-satisfaction. There should be, as 
Mr. Watson says, “a large, a liberal 
discontent.” It is by no means a 
precursor to revolution, but it is 
a@ necessary concomitant of active 
thought. And when party conflict 
has ceased, as would appear to be the 
case in England, when the Tory lion 
and the Whig lamb lie down together, 
is it amy wonder that ears are 
strained for the clarion-voice of a 
great leader? If he come with the 
Whig love of the people and the Tory 
love of the State, surely he shall find 
a following, even though he know 
not the marionette-strings of party 
organisation. 
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Amone men well on in years and 
comfortably retired there is hardly a 
stronger bond than collecting, and 
the society of Little Bystowe is a 
coterie of collectors. Lord Howsden’s 
collection of Hellenic coins is, or 
rather was, well known to the scholar 
and the antiquarian all the world 
over, and not to have heard of it 
proved you not even the Man in the 
Street. Sir Walter Keightley’s draw- 
ings, especially the possible Leonardo, 
keep “The Rose and Crown” supplied 
with an unbroken succession of guests, 
long-haired lovers of painting who 
come from every part of Europe to see 
them. Professor Helmsley’s collec- 


tion of Renaissance medals is the very 
highest achievement to be attained by 


a man of no great means but of great 
knowledge, judgment, and patience. 
Major-General Bullock’s Indian gold- 
work is the joy not only of connois- 
seurs but of every woman who sets 
eyes on it; and the envious declare 
that he owes it not so much to his 
scrupulous as to his judicious use of 
his opportunities as commander of 
that famous Irregular Horse, the 
Bombay Bhustis, during the Mutiny, 
an accusation by no means weakened 
by the old gentleman’s social and 
domestic ferocity. While my uncle, 
Lord Justice Crewe, is a light of the 
Philatelic world, the venerated owner 
of the five-cent yellow Patagonian sur- 
charged twelve cents. 

Collecting bound this little society 
in a close bond; but it was as well 
that their collecting did not clash. 
They were fiery old gentlemen; and 
from their hatred of rival collectors it 
was plain that had any of them met 


in battle at Christie’s, there would 
have been an end at once and for 
ever of their friendship. The other 
bond which linked them together was 
a love of good living. During the 
autumn and winter they dined at the 
house of one or the other every week ; 
at dinner they talked of additions 
made or about to be made to their 
collections, and told stories of their 
battles in the auction-room ; after 
dinner they examined, for perhaps the 
fiftieth time, the collection of their 
host. It was a matter of give and 
take ; each secured the interest of the 
others in his collection by taking an 
interest in theirs, and by dint of 
taking that interest had come to have 
a very fair understanding of them. 
Only General Bullock could make 
nothing of Sir Walter Keightley’s 
drawings ; as he often said, quite 
frankly and quite truthfully, he was 
no artist. I dine with them often, 
and nowhere do I eat better dinners 
or drink better wine. General Bul- 
lock makes a curry which excuses his 
kitchen being, so the gossips declare, 
ankle-deep in boiled rice before he has 
it to his mind; Professor Helmsley 
has a Madeira, left him by a really 
thoughtful grandfather, which voyaged 
twice round the world forty years ago. 
For talk we have the romance of 
collecting; and I am growing to 
believe that there is no romance 
like it. 

Last autumn another member was 
added to the circle. The long-empty 
Gables was let to Morton Paraday the 
traveller, one of the most striking 
victims of Fortune’s caprice. For ten 
years he had not been within three 
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thousand miles of England, but wan- 
dering about the ends of the earth had 
courted and endured all the dangers 
which the adventurous can still find 
beyond the fast extending confines of 
civilisation. While on an expedition, 
of the usual filibustering kind, in one 
of the smaller South American Re- 
publics, the news had come to him 
that an aunt had died leaving him 
£50,000 and the guardianship of his 
brother’s daughter. Tired of wander- 
ing and fighting, he had laid aside his 
Lee-Metford for good and all, and 
started for England, only, after com- 
ing unscathed through a thousand 
perils, to lose both arms in an ac- 
cident on a trumpery Brazilian rail- 
way. 

He was a big man with black eyes, 
black hair, and a long flowing black 
beard ; he had a thousand good stories 
of the things that happen at the ends 
of the earth; his laugh was the 
heartiest, and probably the loudest, 
which ever bellowed out of mortal 
lungs. It was true that owing to the 
shock of his accident there were gaps 
in his memory ; he had forgotten one 
or two whole countries and most of 
the friends and the events of his life 
before he had left England ; but even 
without them he had reminiscences 
enough to entertain you for a year on 
end ; and he was soon the soul, the 
hilarious soul, of the Little Bystowe 
dinners. He did not eat them, in- 
deed, for he said that it was painful 
for people to see him fed ; he dined 
in his den beforehand, his servant, a 
somewhat sullen and shifty-looking 
person named Johnson, feeding him. 
But he had a drinking-machine of his 
own invention, worked by his foot, 
which raised his wineglass to his lips ; 
and he could carry more liquor like a 
gentleman than any man I ever met. 
Besides being a welcome addition 
te the Little Bystowe circle for his 
entertairing talk, he was also welcome 


to it as a collector. His collections 
were small but good, made, so he told 
us, partly before his ten years’ fili- 
bustering, partly after it, and partly 
Paraday heirlooms from the collection 
of his grandfather. In particular he 
had two coins of Himera of the 
seventh century B.C. for which Lord 
Howsden hungered, a Hungarian 
medal, struck in commemoration of 
John Sobieski’s victory over the 
Turks, which must have haunted the 
Professor’s dreams, and no less than 
five Timotheos which Sir Walter 
Keightley for ever bothered him to 
sell; while his old colonial stamps 
were in some respects better than 
those of my uncle. 

For my part, I found his niece 
Susannah Paraday an even more 
welcome addition to Little Bystowe 
society ; and whereas I had been in 
the habit of coming down to my 
uncle’s for the week-end, I now made 
shift to find an evening from my 
briefs in the middle of the week as 
well. I fell in love with her at first 
sight, as I believe that most men 
were bound to do, seeing that she 
is the very image of her great-grand- 
mother, the famous Lady Lettice 
Paraday, painted twice by Gains- 
borough and once by Lawrence. But 
what was a great deal more, I knew 
at the end of my first evening spent 
in her society that she was the one 
woman in the world for me, and that 
her nature was as charming as her 
face was beautiful. I set to work, 
patiently and sparing no effort, though 
with a very faint hope, to make 
myself the one man in the world for 
her. She was a long while under- 
standing, and when she did, she was 
at first a little frightened. I was 
very gentle with her; putting a 
violent compulsion on myself, I even 
stayed away from Little Bystowe for 
ten days to give her time to grow used 
to the idea, undisturbed by my 
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presence. When I next came down, 
I met her, by a happy chance, on my 
way from the station to my uncle’s ; 
and her blush at the sudden sight of 
me, the light in her soft brown eyes, 
the new shyness, which did not wear 
off and let her natural gaiety have 
play till we had walked nearly a mile 
together, set my heart throbbing with 
delightful hopes. After that I began 
to strive with an even greater 
strenuousness. I think that the 
sudden hostility which Morton Para- 
day showed towards me told in my 
favour ; for I had long perceived that 
Susannah disliked and distrusted her 
uncle, strive against the feeling and 
strive to hide it as she might; and 
naturally the more hostile he showed 
himself, the kindlier she grew. 

When the Courts rose for Christmas 
I came down to Little Bystowe 
resolved to put my fortune to the 
test. On the Wednesday before 
Christmas there was a dinner at the 
Gables at which Susannah and I were 
the only non-collectors; and in the 
course of it I began to remonstrate with 
Morton Paraday on the little regard 
he paid to the safe-keeping of his 
treasures, pointing out that his coins 
were in one cabinet, his drawings in 
another, or on the wall, and in ten 
minutes a burglar could make a haul 
of the lot. 

“That’s Frank’s hobby,” said my 
uncle drily. ‘He has talked to all 
of us about our carelessness many 
times.” 

“Well, sir,” I said, “we're only 
twenty miles from London. Your 
collection of stamps is well known ; 
and there are a number of gentlemen, 
whom at different times you have 
sent into a poorly fed retirement, who 
would be delighted to do you a bad 
turn, and themselves a good one, by 
stealing it.” 

“Td rather take the risk than be 
bothered with a safe,” said my uncle. 
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“That’s what I say,” said Lord 
Howsden who after all had the most 
to lose ; “the risk’s very small, and 
cabinets are trouble enough.” 

“T agree with Frank,” said General 
Bullock. “TI like to be on the safe 
side, and I am.” And he roared at 
his simple joke. 

“Ah, but your collection has a 
value in the weight of the gold,” said 
my uncle. 

“That’s the real point,” said 
Morton Paraday. “Any one who 
stole our treasures would not know 
what to do with them. Every one 
who can afford to buy them knows 
who owns the yellow Patagonian, or 
fifty of Lord Howsden’s coins, or my 
Hungarian medal.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the others ; “ that’s 
our real safeguard.” 

“T’ve yet to learn,” said I, a little 
nettled by the consensus of opinion 
against me, “that collectors are so 
scrupulous. If Baron Dierckstein 
could buy the yellow Patagonian, 
would he ask how the seller came 
by it?” 

“That rascal! I should think 
not!” cried my uncle hotly. 

“There you have it; and you may 
be sure that there are collectors of 
coins and drawings no more in- 
quisitive.” 

My argument chilled their certainty 
a little ; but Morton Paraday bellowed 
his jovial laugh, and cried, “‘ Where’s 
your burglar with special knowledge ?” 

Looking up I saw the eyes of John- 
son, his servant, who was standing 
behind his chair, fixed on me in a 
very curious stare. For a moment 
I wondered at it; then as I followed 
the changing talk, it drifted out of 
my mind, until later events recalled 
it. 

The next day I went down to the 
Gables on my bicycle to take Susannah 
for a long ride. We went round the 
house to the coach-house where she 
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kept her machine, and beside it I saw 
a man’s bicycle, a first-grade Humber 
nearly new. I asked whose it was, 
and Susannah said that she had found 
it there when she first brought hers 
into the coach-house, and supposed 
that it belonged to one of the servants. 
It was clear that Morton Paraday 
paid good wages. 

At breakfast on Christmas morning 
the butler startled us with the news 
that the night before there had been 
a burglary at the Gables, and that 
the conscientious operator had made 
a clean sweep of Morton Paraday’s 
coins, stamps, and drawings. As 
soon as we had eaten our meal my 
uncle and I hurried round to condole 
with him, and found Lord Howsden 
and Keightley already there. We 
were unfeignedly sorry for him ; and 
the way in which he took his loss 
increased our sympathy. We had 
expected to find him storming like 
a true filibuster; but he was not 
storming at all; he was dejected, 
and only said ruefully: “I'd grown 
attached to the things, and I shall 
miss them. I sha’n’t be able to match 
you fellows any longer, and I haven’t 
many amusements.” He looked down 
at his armless sleeves with a pathetic 
wistfulness. 

We were sorrier than ever, and 
Howsden said, ‘“‘Never mind, old 
fellow, you'll pick up others.” 

“No,” said Morton Paraday sadly ; 
“T can’t afford it. I’ve spent more 
on it already than I ought to have 
done.” 

We learned that the burglar had 
entered the room through the window, 
made his haul, and departed unseen 
and unheard. The detective, who 
came down from Scotland Yard the 
next day, elicited no more by all 
his examinations and enquiries; and 
widely circulated descriptions of the 
stolen treasures brought no further 
information. 


The need of discussing the burglary, 
of speculating as to how it had been 
committed, of forming theories about 
the criminal threw me even more 
with Susannah ; and at last I put 
my hopes and fears to the test, and 
to my joy my hopes proved justified. 
It was perhaps no time to ask Morton 
Paraday’s consent, smarting as he 
was under his late loss; but I was 
impatient, and anxious also to act 
quite openly in the matter. In a 
stormy interview he refused it on 
the ground that, though my means 
and prospects were good enough, 
Susannah ought, with her beauty and 
her blood, to make a splendid match. 
His reasoning was sound enough, but 
in his manner of urging it a curious 
underbred strain showed itself, which 
filled me with a new and hearty 
dislike of him. He ended the inter- 
view by forbidding all private inter- 
course between me and Susannah. 
I told him frankly that I should 
disregard his prohibition, seeing that 
Susannah was within three months 
of being of age, quite old enough to 
know her own mind. 

That night there was a burglary 
at the Court, and the cream, and 
just the cream, of Lord Howsden’s 
collection was stolen. We were in- 
deed in an excitement; the actual 
value of the coins was between four- 
teen and fifteen thousand pounds, not 
a very great loss perhaps to a man 
of Lord Howsden’s wealth, but some 
twenty of them could never be re- 
placed. It was clear, moreover, that 
they had not only been stolen by an 
expert in ancient coins, but by some 
one who knew the collection; two 
cabinets containing the less rare coins 
had not even been opened. Lord 
Howsden’s anger was doubled by the 
irritating fact that the safe, which he 
had ordered immediately after the 
burglary at the Gables, had arrived 
late in the evening, and stood in the 
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hall waiting to be set up next day. 
It seemed likely that the burglar had 
known that evening would be his last 
chance. 

In the afternoon I met Susannah, 
by appointment, out bicycling; and 
Susannah had a genuine clue. It 
chanced that late on the night before 
she had gone out to her bicycle to 
fetch some patterns which she had 
left in the spanner-case, and was 
certain that the man’s Humber, which 
was kept beside it, was perfectly 
clean. Going through the stable-yard 
before breakfast to feed her pigeons, 
she had come upon Johnson cleaning 
the Humber which was covered with 
mud. 

“Well,” said I, “ Your uncle may 
have sent him to fetch something 
earlier in the morning.” 

“ Ah, but the mud on the bicycle 
was dry. It must have been used in 
the middle of the night after the rain 
fell ; and it did not begin to fall till 
eleven.” 


“ My dear girl,” I said, kissing her 
warmly, “henceforth your name shall 
be Sherlock !” 

After our ride I went up to the 
Court, and, as I expected, found the 
detective there, and told him Susannah’s 


discovery. He was properly im- 
pressed by it, and said that he would 
have Johnson watched so as, if pos- 
sible, to catch him in the very act of 
flight, with his booty on him, since 
the main thing was to recover the 
coins. For my part, I had a fancy 
that Johnson would not fly yet,—he 
was too secure for suspicion—but that 
he would have a try for Professor 
Helmsley’s medals, or the yellow 
Patagonian. But that fancy I kept 
to myself. 

Three or four nights later, having 
dreamed my fill, over a couple of 
pipes, of Susannah, I was lighting my 
bedroom candle, when it occurred to 
me that it was a perfect burglar’s 


night, pitch dark and a south-westerly 
gale. I began to wonder if the man 
watching Johnson was doing his duty, 
—my experience as a barrister has 
left me little trust in the paid watcher 
—or snugly asleep in his own bed. 
The latter seemed to me most likely, 
and I began to consider whether I 
should not go down and watch myself. 
Why shouldn’t I? I was fairly wake- 
ful: I would. In ten minutes I was 
changed and on my bicycle, struggling 
down to the Gables against the wind ; 
it took me a quarter of an hour to do 
the mile and a half. I dismounted 
at the gates of the drive, put my 
bicycle under a tree on the other side 
of the road, and crossed to the gates. 
One half stood wide open, and I did 
not like the look of it at all; on 
such a night gates should be shut. 
A fusee showed me that the drive 
was unmarked by fresh tracks; I 
walked ten yards down it, and posted 
myself fairly warmly and comfortably 
among the lower branches of a 
deodora. I was so hidden that I 
ventured to light my pipe, and mov- 
ing pleasantly from memory to memory 
of Susannah, I waited. 

It must have been nearly two when 
the reward of my patience came; 
there was a little clink, just audible 
in the sheltered drive, and very dim, 
a mere shadow on the darkness, a 
figure on a bicycle passed me. 

I slipped out of my hiding-place, 
and strained my eyes after it ; would 
he turn to the right to the Professor’s, 
or to the left to my uncle’s, to the 
Renaissance medals, or to the yellow 
Patagonian? He turned to the left, 
with the wind behind him, and was 
gone. I found my bicycle, mounted, 
and followed slowly, for since he had 
to get into the house, I had time and 
to spare. I left my bicycle outside 
against the hedge, slipped into the 
garden, and peeped round the corner 
of the house. Very faintly I could 
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see a figure against the library win- 
dow. I stole round to the back, and 
let myself in very quietly, took off 
my shoes in the kitchen, gave the 
burglar some five minutes’ grace to 
get in and to business, and crept to 
the library door. A faint scratching 
assured me that my man was at work. 
I knelt down, and looked through the 
keyhole. The bottom of the stamp 
album cabinet, lighted by a strong 
ray from a lantern, was full in my 
view. Apparently the burglar was 
leaning over it, plying a steel tool in 
two huge hands against the lock of 
the drawer which held the yellow 
Patagonian. 

I rose to my feet, opened the door, 
stepped into the room, and as I did 
so, switched on the electric light. 
Then I fairly fell back against the 
door in my amazement. I could not 
believe my eyes; Morton Paraday sat 
on the cabinet, working the steel tool 
with bare and muddy feet. 

At the sight of me his face filled 
for a breath with the savageness of 
a trapped wild beast; then he fell 
smiling, and said cheerfully, ‘ You've 
caught me.” 

“ Very much so,” said I, closing the 
door. 

“You won’t give the joke away? 
You tumble to it?” he said anxiously. 

“Only to the felony,” I said quietly. 

“My dear fellow, don’t you see? 
It’s your joke: you gave me the idea 
by your talk of burglary; and you 
must not give it away. I wouldn’t 
for the world miss the faces of the 
dear old fellows when I take them to 
my room one night after dinner, and 
show them their lost treasures on the 
table !” 

“Of all the jokes I ever heard of 
it’s the stupidest and most idiotic. 
It’s felony.” 

“Felony! My dear chap! 
intention makes the crime. 
mere prank, a freak.” 


The 
It’s a 
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“Tt’s a pity that freak and felony 
both begin with f,” I said grimly. “I 
know my uncle ; he’ll prosecute.” 

“You'd never inform! Ah, of course 
— you can’t.” His face suddenly 
brightened. ‘“There’s Susannah.” 

“By your own act you’ve made 
Susannah nothing to me. I’m going 
to raise the house,” said I, walking 
to the bell. 

“But my dear fellow!” he cried 
in genuine terror. 

I stopped, and half turned. “I 
might sell you my silence?” I 
suggested. 

“For Susannah—blackmail!” he 
said, jumping to my meaning. 

“In love—true love—there is no 
blackmail,” I said severely, laying my 
hand on the bell. 

“Don’t ring: I consent. Tm 
bound to,” he said with a _ rueful 
laugh. 

“My dear Mr. Paraday, you’ve made 
me the happiest of men!” I said 
warmly. “I need not assure you of 
my everlasting gratitude, and of my 
firm resolve to make Susannah as 
happy as myself.” 

“To think that I am going to be 
connected by marriage with a black- 
mailer!” he said, with a wry face. 

“ And I with a felon,” said I, with 
a deep sigh. “ We must bear with 
one another.” 

* Well, I’m going through with my 
joke,” he said, bending over to look at 
the lock, and fixing the tool in it. 

“ That you're not!” said I sharply. 
“You don’t know my uncle, or Hows- 
den ; they’d never forgive you.” 

He lost his temper, argued, en- 
treated, threatened, and swore, for all 
the world like a big spoiled child. 
But I was not to be moved, and at 
last I calmed him. Then I got him 
some whisky and soda-water out of 
the store my uncle kept to hand in a 
cupboard, and appeased him by com- 
pliments on the extraordinary dex- 
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terity he had attained in using his 
feet. He held his glass in his foot 
and raised it to his lips with a seem- 
ingly jointless leg, a very disconcert- 
ing sight. He softened presently, and 
told me how, during the year which 
had elapsed since his accident, he had 
spent hours every day exercising the 
muscles. At last I had him in such 
a good temper that I ventured to 
suggest to him that he should return 
Lord Howsden’s coins by post the 
very next day. It was, indeed, a 
business to persuade him ; but at last 
he yielded, and promised to go up to 
London and despatch them. 

I took him out of the house by the 
back door, and at the garden gate I 
said, ‘‘ By the way, how did you open 
the library window ?” 

“With my mouth, a knife in my 
teeth. People don’t half use their 


mouths ; you can almost make extra 
hands of them.” 

I helped him on to his bicycle, 
which stood against the hedge not ten 


yards from my own. He admitted 
that he had expected to have a devil 
of a job mounting in that high wind, 
but declared that he would have done 
it in three tries, and promised to 
show me how easily he could mount 
on a still day. He would not hear of 
my riding back with him to help him 
dismount, for Johnson would be wait- 
ing for him. I went back to the 
house, therefore, bolted the library 
window, took away the glasses and 
soda-water bottles, and the lamp he 
had used to light him in his 
burglarious task; and then went to 
bed, overjoyed at having removed the 
obstacle to my marriage with Susannah, 
and feeling far kindlier towards Mor- 
ton Paraday than ever I had expected 
to feel. 

The next morning I told my uncle 
that I had interrupted a burglar in 
an attempt upon his stamps; but as 
I had not seized the rascal, I had seen 
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no use in alarming the house. He 
was, indeed, grateful, and immedi- 
ately after breakfast sat down to write 
for a safe. At about eleven o'clock 
I went down to the Gables to 
Susannah, and finding that her uncle 
had not told her of the withdrawal of 
his refusal, had the pleasure of telling 
her the news myself. For a while 
her eyes shone with delight ; but soon 
the mischievous strain in her led her 
to play the provoking indifferent. 
Presently, she broke away from my 
subject to tell me that a telegram had 
come for her uncle at breakfast, and 
that he had left for London imme- 
diately afterwards, taking Johnson 
with him. It set my mind at ease 
about the return of Lord Howsden’s 
coins ; and I spent the most delightful 
morning and afternoon with Susannah, 
for all that she teased me to the top 
of her bent by refusing even to con- 
sider my proposal that we should 
marry in February. At four o'clock, 
since she was driving out to make 
calls, I left her, after inviting myself 
to return to dinner. On my way 
home I met the detective from the 
Court who told me that his watcher 
had followed Johnson. I said no- 
thing of my discovery of the real 
burglar ; Lord Howsden’s coins would 
come back, and the matter would drop. 

After tea, a talk with my uncle, 
and a pipe, I walked down to the 
station to meet the 6.15 and get the 
evening paper. The train came in, 
and the usual two or three passengers 
got out of it, among them Morton 
Paraday. To my surprise, for he had 
said nothing of having ordered them, 
he had been fitted with two excellent 
artificial arms. He stepped on to 
the platform just in front of me, and 
looked round the station in a fashion 
somewhat odd in him, as though he 
had never set eyes on the place 
before; his eyes wandered over me 
unlighted by a spark of recognition, 
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and a strange, incredible suspicion 
seized me. Then he passed his 
artificial fingers through his beard, 
and the suspicion became a certainty. 

I stepped forward and said rather 
breathlessly, “‘ Have you arranged for 
their return ?” 

“My dear sir, you have the 
advantage of me,” he said in a voice 
I did not know; “and I suspect I 
shall find a good many others in the 
same position. You seem to know 
me; but I don’t know you.” 

“You’re Morton Paraday,” I gasped. 

“T am indeed,” he said. 

As the words fell from his lips a 
keen-looking, hatchet-faced man, who 
had got out of the train a few com- 
partments down, gripped his arm, 
and said in a high, nasal voice, ringing 
with triumph, “ Bonamy, my boy, I’ve 
got you at last! Don’t let’s have 
any fuss!” And then he cried in a 
shrill scream, ‘ What’s this? The 
arm’s real! It’s not the man!” 


“What man?” said this new 


Morton Paraday quietly. 
“What man?” cried the stranger 


shrilly. “ Why Bonamy Pitt, the 
Freak forger, the armless burglar !” 

“Oh, so that’s his real name,” said 
Morton Paraday. “When I knew 
him he was called Wonderful Timbs.” 

“T’ve hunted him half round the 
world, and missed him again!” cried 
the stranger, his face working in the 
extreme of disappointment and morti- 
fication. 

“Come in here, and you, sir,” said 
Morton Paraday opening the waiting- 
room door ; for the porters had grown 
very attentive to our conversation. 

In that dingy little room we con- 
structed the history of the late soul, 
the hilarious soul, of Little Bystowe 
society. The stranger, Detective- 
Inspector Bramick of the New York 
Police, began the tale. Bonamy Pitt 
was a congenitally armless native of 
Cincinnati, who from his earliest years 
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had shown great intelligence. He 
had at first applied it to making the 
best of his unfortunate condition, 
with such success that he had obtained 
at the age of fifteen a remunerative 
post in the Freak exhibition of 
Messrs. Barnum and Bailey. In it 
he had spent seven comfortable years, 
improving his mind by voluminous 
reading, and the patient study of the 
weaknesses of human nature among 
the many people with whom his 
travels brought him into contact. At 
the age of twenty-one he found himself 
admirably equipped for a campaign 
against the laws and police of the 
Western hemisphere, and _ entered 
upon it without delay. For many 
years he waged a successful war, 
becoming an expert hotel-thief; but 
his forte was the robbery of museums 
and collections. The curators and 
owners took no pains to watch an 
armless man : his feet could be slipped 
in and out of his shoes with the 
greatest ease; and he would walk 
out of a museum on two or three of 
its rarest coins, or stamps, pitied but 
unsuspected. Then fiying at higher 
game and larger sums he turned his 
talents to forgery, until at last the 
evidence of an accomplice outweighed 
his infirmity, and he was convicted 
and imprisoned in one of those 
American institutions in which 
criminals are reformed by instruction 
in literature, dancing, and polite 
conversation. Three years ago he 
had been discharged reformed, one 
of their brightest cases; and three 
months later had by a skilful 
burglary made a clean sweep of the 
treasures of a collecting pork million- 
aire. Inspector Bramick had been 
put on his track, followed it to 
Paraguay, and there lost it. Lately 
he had heard of him in London, had 
traced him to Little Bystowe, and 
arrived in the very nick of time,—to 
arrest the wrong man. 
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Morton Paraday took up the tale. 
He had seen perform at a theatre at 
Rio Janeiro an armless trick bicyclist 
called Wonderful Timbs. 

“That's him! He learnt it in 
prison,” interjected Bramick. 

“Nice prison,—better than mine,” 
said Morton Paraday, and went on 
with the story. 

Struck by the bicyclist’s extra- 
ordinary likeness to himself,—“‘ He 
was me with a clipped beard and 
without the arms,” he said—he had 
made his acquaintance, and found him 
a@ most entertaining, well-mannered 
fellow. Later they had travelled 
together into Paraguay, and there 
Morton Paraday had left him, and 
going on his revolutionary way into 
a neighbouring Republic, the revolu- 
tion failing, had found himself a 
political prisoner. The letters an- 
nouncing his aunt’s death had fallen 
into Bonamy’s hands, who had doubt- 
less heard the widespread report of 
his death ; and he had jumped at the 
The 


chance of impersonating him. 
simple invention of the Brazilian 
railway accident had accounted for 
his double loss, of arms and memory, 


and prevented all suspicion. Morton 
Paraday had arrived in England the 
day before; he had called on his 
lawyers that morning, learned of 
the imposture, and having taken all 
necessary steps to save the unspent 
portion of his inheritance (fortunately 
some £35,000) had hurried down to 
Little Bystowe to unmask the im- 
postor who was already in full flight, 
warned probably by some accomplice 
who had seen the list of passengers 
from America. 
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I finished the story with the rela- 
tion of Bonamy’s social success, the 
sham burglary at the Gables, the real 
burglary at the Court. When I let 
fall that the detective had a man 
watching Johnson, giving me no time 
to tell of the attempt on the yellow 
Patagonian, Bramick cried, “Come 
along to the police-station,” and 
hurried us out. When we reached 
it, we learned that two hours before 
the detective had had a telegram from 
his watcher saying that Johnson had 
eluded him, and hurried up to London 
to help him pick up the trail. 

“They never will, never!” groaned 
Bramick. He was perfectly right. 

He took the next train to London : 
I took Morton Paraday up to the 
Gables to introduce him to Susannah ; 
and there was a fine commotion in 
Little Bystowe when the news of the 
imposture spread. Very soon things 
settled down with the real Morton 
Paraday in the place of the false, but 
he by no means fills that place, and 
is by no means so popular ; he lacks 
his impersonator’s social brilliance, 
and he can talk neither of coins, 
stamps, nor drawings. Susannah, 
however, is far fonder of him; and 
so am I, for he supports warmly my 
desire for an early marriage. Only 
she knows how I caught the vanished 
Bonamy in the very act of burgling, 
and how beautifully he threw dust 
in my eyes. Poor Lord Howsden’s 
coins have never been recovered. 
They have begun already to filter 
through many channels, one or two 
at a time, into the great continental 
collections. 

Epoar JEPSON. 
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Aut that Frenchmen claim for 
Pondicherry in these days is that it 
is wne petite ville bien tenue. It looks 
just what it is,—a little piece of 
France in India, very clean and very 
compact. There are shady boulevards 
and rows of white houses with green 
venetians, shut in behind high walls 
and barred gates. Enter any one 
of them and you find yourself in a 
typical French interior. The court- 
yard is embellished with shrubs in 
pots, and a flagged pathway leads 
across it to the perron or flight of 
steps before the house. Even on the 
hottest day, when the very chairs 
crackle with heat, life here seems 
inviting and restful. The contrast 
with Anglo-India is striking. Eng- 


lishmen in the Land of Regrets have 
acquired a stereotyped way of build- 
ing their houses, and their towns 
wear an unmistakeable Indian look. 
In little Pondicherry the European 
spirit of architecture is far better pre- 
served, and that too without any 


sacrifice of comfort. We feel that, 
though in India, we are fairly among 
the French ; everything about us 
possesses that varied but delectable 
tint peculiar to the sunny land of 
France. 

Yet, attractive as it is, Pondicherry 
is rarely included in the tourist’s 
programme. From his point of view 
a few hours can show him all that 
is to be seen there, and he will re- 
turn home with the impression that 
Pondy, as he contemptuously calls it, 
is nothing more than a place with a 
statue and hotels, where “ most of the 
people ‘ wanted’ in Madras are to be 
found loafing.” But to the stranger 


within her gates, who is not in a 
hurry and who wishes to see some- 
thing of the life that goes on behind 
the green shutters of this kindly 
settlement, Pondicherry has an in- 
terest all her own, to say nothing 
of the charm of her historic past. 
It is within a hundred miles of 
Madras and easily accessible by rail. 
You leave in the evening and arrive 
early next day. It is true that the 
train deposits you there at some un- 
earthly hour in the morning, but your 
slumbers need not be broken on that 
account. The station is a terminus, 
and passengers are allowed to sleep 
till daybreak undisturbed. 

It is a quaint entry that one makes 
into the capital of French India. The 
vehicle of the place is the pousse-pousse, 
@ queer curtain-roofed combination of 
bathchair and perambulator, perched 
on four wheels. One man pushes at 
the back, and that is all you know of 
him. His fellow, who pulls a long 
handle in front, is not so unobtrusive, 
and affords anything but an edifying 
spectacle as he jogs along, clad in a 
waist-cloth and dripping from every 
pore ; but you must put up with his 
presence there till you have learned 
to steer the crazy machine for your- 
self in the way it should go. Away 
he scampers down the Rue du 
Pavillon, and you presently debouch 
into a spacious square facing the sea. 
This is the famous Place Dupleix, 
where the troops parade, and hard by 
is the band-stand under the shadow of 
the great man’s statue. Branching 
off from the square are various little 
streets, through one of which the 
coolies carry you till at last they 
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draw up outside the portals of a 
dingy building over which is inscribed 
the dignified name Grand Hotel 
Paris-Londres. Good coffee, made as 
Frenchmen only know how, is served, 
and you are ushered up-stairs. Your 
feet, like the feet of the Psalmist, 
have been set in a large room. The 
windows overlook the blue sea. On 
one side the surf is singing on the 
beach, and on the other the cipayes 
along the esplanade are awaking dis- 
tant echoes with the tap of the morn- 
ing drum. A number of bearded 
Frenchmen are exhibiting their paces 
round the cycling track, and one 
stout Eurasian lady is disporting 
herself in Parisian bloomers. Even 
Pondicherry is not free from the 
New Woman. It only needs the 
teuf-teuf of the motorcar to com- 
plete the resemblance to a French 
provincial town. 

Getting once more into a’ push- 
push, as the English of course call 
it, one starts off to explore the high- 
ways and byways. The perspiring 
porters make appropriate showmen. 
They speak Tamil and a sort of cooly 
French, and some of them have a 
smattering of English. Pondicherry 
was only a fishing-village when Fran- 
gois Martin first came to it, and there 
is nothing to admire in the way of 
the antique. The little colony is, 
however, a model of neatness, and its 
bazaars put those of Anglo-India to 
shame. The natives are relegated 
to la Ville Noire on the other side 
of the canal; the Europeans inhabit 
White Town, a cluster of large white 
villas by the sea. A tradition is told 
that in old days these two parts of 
the town went by the name of Quar- 
tier des Affaires and Quartier des 
Amours. It is this division that 
forms one of the great advantages of 
Pondicherry. There is no squalor 
and no noise round the European 
quarter, the Aryan brother and his 


cows, pigs, dogs, and children living 
amicably together on their own side 
of the water. 

Pondicherry, like every other place 
on the immense Coromandel coast, 
has no such thing as a natural har. 
bour. The sum total of its shipping- 
apparatus consists of an iron screw 
pile pier, which runs out some two 
or three hundred yards into the sea 
to receive cargo from the masulah 
boats, the water being so shallow 
that ships have to anchor a mile from 
land. Right and left of this pier 
the surf breaks on a flat beach, which 
stretches far away to north and 
south ; and if a vessel be once caught 
by a storm and fail to get out into 
the open, its fate is sealed. Built 
for profit and pleasure both, this little 
jetty is one of the institutions of 
Pondicherry. It has its cranes and 
its landing-stages for the purposes 
of work, when there is work to 
be done; but at other times the 
machinery is pushed to one side, and 
the place made over to the public 
for a promenade. 

Seated on a bench, enjoying the 
cool morning breeze, may be seen 
one of the characters of the place. 
That weather-beaten man with the 
grizzled hair and a face tanned brick- 
red by shining suns and blowing 
winds is the Port Officer. His forty 
years of service are but poorly re- 
warded by a pittance of two hundred 
and fifty rupees a month and free 
quarters round the quiet lighthouse. 
What a contrast to the noisy street 
of Brest where he was born! Having 
served his time as Capitaine au long 
cours, the old salt has come to anchor 
in a French colony as harbour-master. 
We wonder if he has ever heard of 
another sea-dog, even more Breton 
than himself, and lieutenant du port 
here a century and a half ago, Pierre 
Verlée by name, who begat a daughter 
of surpassing comeliness destined to 
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bewitch Calcutta as Madame Grand 
and to astonish Paris as the beautiful 
wife of Talleyrand. But tender 
memories of the Princesse de Bene- 
vento are obliterated by thoughts of 
the man who so nearly founded a 
French empire in Hindustan, the 
man who but for Clive would have 
driven the English out of India. 
Opposite the pierhead, standing on 
sculptured granite pillars representing 
horses and monsters, is his statue, 
with the simple inscription Dupleiz, 
1742—1754. The face is a fine one, 
with its mingled look of cleverness, 
enthusiasm, energy, and disdain ; and 
it seems as if he were gazing with 
prophetic contempt at the foolish 
ingratitude and _ forgetfulness of 
France. The sculptor shows him 
as a large-featured man, slightly past 
middle age. The bold brow and 
massive chin reveal thought and 
power; the nose is large and well- 
shaped, the mouth full of resolution. 
Altogether, without being actually 
handsome, Joseph Frangois Dupleix 
must have been a man of striking 
appearance. We can imagine him 
in the shade of these trees at Pondi- 
cherry organising one of those thunder- 
bolt expeditions, whereof the factors 
of Fort St. George write with such 
respect ; or else in the bivouac of the 
night, under the glittering Indian 
sky, in troubled thought, addressing 
the King an eager letter, beseeching 
him to send out men and guns, with 
which he will undertake to assure the 
empire of the Great Mogul to France. 
The months pass, and the horizon is 
without a sail. The climate mows 
men down; but Fortune is propi- 
tious, and the hero remains firm, 
determined to hope to the last. At 
length one evening, the evening after 
a fight, after a victory, the cry is 
raised that a ship is in sight. She 
brings Dupleix the order for his 
recall! Before that great sea which 
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he dominates with all his valour and 
with all his fearlessness, the mighty 
Frenchman seems to be inveighing 
against the treasons of the Pompa- 
dour and the indifference of Louis 
Quinze. 

And yet there was a day when 
Pondicherry stood forth as a more 
formidable rival to Fort St. George. 
On September 10th, 1746, Madras 
surrendered almost without a blow to 
De la Bourdonnais; and Governor 
Morse and the members of his Council 
were led in humiliating procession 
through the very streets we are now 
traversing. The irony of fate was 
never better exemplified than when 
it condemned the descendant of 
Cromwell and of Ireton to furnish 
so degrading a spectacle to his 
enemies. Up to the other day the 
keys of the English capital of 
Southern India were to be seen at 
Pondicherry ; and a well-known story 
is told that when one of the French 
governors was shown the keys of the 
French settlement, which had found 
their way some years later to Fort 
St. George and reposed there until 
quite recently, he replied, with a 
smile of quiet dignity, “Ah! and we, 
in our turn, have the keys of Madras 
at Pondicherry.” 

Ichabod, however, might have been 
written over the pleasant little town 
the day Dupleix left it. It was a 
golden period of possibilities never 
afterwards to be repeated. To a 
Frenchman’s heart, Pondicherry, not- 
withstanding its natural charms, is 
now no more than a bitter reminder 
of the past. At the end of every 
walk we seem to come back to this 
vigorous statue with the halo of 
disastrous glory round its head. 

At Chandernagore, whose first and 
only prosperity was even more closely 
associated with the fortunes of the 
great Governor-General, a bronze bust 
has recently been erected on the 
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river-side quay that bears Dupleix’s 
name. The faded factory still pos- 
sesses a unique relic of his early 
career in Bengal, which has un- 
accountably been suffered to fall into 
decay and ruin and was finally sold 
for a mere song. This is the once 
famous jardin de l’'amitié, the country 
seat of the rulers of Chandernagore, 
so celebrated in old days for its 
brilliant entertainments that it came 
to be styled le petit Versailles. In 
Goretty the pensive traveller may still 
wander over the spot where it stood, 
now grass-grown and abandoned, and 
muse over all that remains of the 
time-honoured Chateau Dupleix. 

But while Dupleix’s memory has 
been kept green in the cities of his 
pride, that of his lieutenants is 
almost forgotten. Within a stone’s 
throw of Pondicherry cathedral sleeps 
the once dreaded Bussy. The place 
of the tomb is hardly known even to 
residents, and guidebooks do not 
honour it with a line. It lies in a 
little padlocked garden adjoining the 
Presbytére. After a delay the key is 
brought from the good fathers, and 
you stand before the veteran’s grave. 
The epitaph is a noble one: “ Here 
lies Charles Joseph, Marquis of Bussy 
and of Castellnou, lieutenant-general 
commanding the military and naval 
forces of all the French settlements 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
governor of the French settlements 
in India, who died at Pondicherry 
January 17th, 1785.” 

Let us leave this deserted jungle 
to its daily spell of silence and 
repose. The fame of the gallant 
Marquis has been overshadowed by 
the superior glory of Dupleix, like 
that of Stringer Lawrence, the 
sponsor in arms of Captain Clive ; 
and until the other day, when this 
tomb was discovered and restored 
by a patriotic governor, it had lain 
hidden for more than a century. 


Modern Pondicherry has memories 
only for Dupleix. The one steamer 
of the Messageries Maritimes that 
touches at the port bears his 
honoured name, and every fortnight, 
as soon as the tell-tale pennant of 
smoke from her funnels is seen in 
the offing, all the beauty and fashion 
of the station flock to the pier. 
Francine’s shop bursts out into adver- 
tisements, and there is unwonted stir 
even in the stuffy little Bon Marché. 

At the back of the statue lies a 
great plain, which forms the lungs 
of the settlement. In the middle is 
a picturesque stone fountain, which 
loses none of its romance from the 
Latin legend inscribed upon it. 
Years ago, long before the advent 
of any Frenchman, Rajah Kichen- 
arayer passed this way one evening 
with his minister, and seeing brilliant 
illuminations, worshipped the sight. 
What he took to be a temple was, 
however, the house of a dancing-girl, 
and the pious king at once ordered 
its destruction and the erection of 
some good work on the site. The 
bayadére herself obtained permission 
to sink a well and call it by her 
name Source Mou. It is to the 
fountain of this seecnd Rhodopis that 
the whole population used to come 
for water before the Government 
began boring the artesian well which 
now provides the town with a water- 
supply as good as that of modern 
Naples. Pondicherry is indeed one 
of the few places on the Indian coast 
where water can be drunk free and 
without fear; after having lived on 
soda-water for months, the visitor 
from Madras empties his glass with 
untold delight. 

All the official buildings centre 
round the Place Dupleix. What 
with Government House, the Hotel 
de Ville, the High Court (of no 
great pretensions), the barracks and 
two clubs, there is plenty to fill in 
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the panorama. The French flag still 
flutters gaily over Government House, 
but. the glory has long since departed. 
As the only signs of its pristine gran- 
deur, the Governor exhibits half a 
dozen javelins and four silver sticks 
of honour, which on state occasions 
are solemnly carried before the re- 
presentative of the Republic. Even 
his residence, palatial as it is, has 
suffered vicissitudes. It was built 
piecemeal, as circumstances  per- 
mitted, and portions were actually 
added by the English during their 
occupation. 

It is a thousand pities that the 
ambition to shoot a Bengal tiger 
never invaded the mind of that in- 
trepid shikari, Tartarin de Tarascon. 
Had he only beaten the jungles of 
India as well as he has ransacked 
the deserts of Africa, we might have 
acquired an immortal guide-book to 
this Paris of the East. It con- 
tains a race of its own, which has 
never been appreciated in print. 
No author has yet succeeded in 
writing a good character-sketch of 
the English Eurasian. An impres- 
sionist has equally to arise and do 
justice to the Franco-Indian of mixed 
descent, or, to give him his local 
appellation, le topas. The word is 
derived from topee, a hat, for it is 
the hat and trousers that make the 
man, and distinguish him from the 
turbaned native. There are infinite 
varieties of the breed from the type 
chocolat of the bazaars to the topas 
sans vouloir Vavouer, who frequents 
the boulevard and the state recep- 
tion. A sign of respectability is the 
taking of a ‘high sounding name,— 
that of a Merovingian King for pre- 
ference. Some, like the Hooligans 
of Montmartre, affect both a name 
and a nickname; and Jean Cussy 
dit Bee en Lair, with his cloth cap 
and shabby pyjamas, makes an effec- 
tive contrast to Le Sieur Phara- 
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mond in his three-storied helmet and 
impeccable alpaca. Both are a shade 
lighter than your boot ; but they live 
on the aristocratic side of the canal. 

To see the ¢opazine at her best, you 
should go to early mass at Notre 
Dame des Anges. The back of the 
church is filled with a crowd of 
kneeling natives, but the Eurasians 
have seats in front. The sunlight 
falling through the _ richly-stained 
windows makes the altar glow again, 
and the whole service is solemn and 
impressive ; only the harshness of the 
Indian singing grates on the ear. 
The ladies are many of them pretty. 
The younger ones affect the becoming 
fashion of low-necked dresses in the 
daytime, and the little girls have bare 
arms. It is the creole type with all 
its peculiar languid grace. 

In her own home the daughter of 
Pondicherry is hardly so enchanting. 
The dreamy half-dressed life of the 
tropical verandah rather repels the 
energetic Briton. No fashionable 
lady quits her peignoir till tea-time. 
The men, like the Dutch in Java, 
take a siesta from twelve till three, 
and have no scruple in telling callers 
that they are in bed. By midday the 
town is sleepy beyond words. It is 
impossible to get anything done at 
that hour ; should you want a black 
pin from the bazaar, it will take a 
coolie till nightfall to fetch it. 

Only after sunset do the people 
really wake up. Sunday evening in 
the Place Dupleix is the time and 
place to see all Pondicherry gathered 
together. Service takes place at five, 
and by six the crowd assembles. 
The push-pushes wait by the eight 
tall pillars at the head of the pier. 
These pillars were taken from the 
temples of Gingee by Dupleix and 
give an air of distinction to his 
monument, as they tower round it 
imposingly in a circle, Stonehenge 
fashion. The bandsmen are Zouaves 
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in their picturesque uniform, and if 
occasionally their music strikes a 
discord, what matters it, so long as 
the trumpets talk French? When 
the little children join hands and 
dance round the bandstand, you have 
the prettiest sight in all Pondicherry, 
which it does one good to behold. 
Papa and mama look on with de- 
light if not of the ear, at least of 
the imagination. Everything is very 
foreign, from the képis of the officials 
down to the tournwre of some of the 
hats and costumes; and it is not 
necessary to catch the words here and 
there of the French chatter to feel 
that the spirit is of another sort than 
our own. 

In the matter of the political 
organisation of the colony, Madame 
la République has artlessly intro- 
duced universal suffrage. Every 
Hindoo, who chooses to renounce 
his status as such, is an elector, and 
contributes, so far as in him lies, 
towards the Parliamentary responsi- 
bilities of the Luxembourg and the 
Palais Bourbon. There are thus 
nearly seventy thousand persons on 
the registers, of whom some five 
hundred at most can sign in French. 
This colossal crowd has no idea what- 
ever of the value of its right, and 
votes blindly at the bidding of any 
native who possesses the requisite 
amount of influence. In many cases 
voting-papers are put into the urn in 
packets. A visitor to Pondicherry 
once watched a voting-station all day 
and saw precisely fourteen people 
enter; yet the returns showed that 
over twelve hundred votes had been 
recorded at that polling-booth. One 
after another the authorities of 
French India have declaimed against 
the hollowness of such a system. In 
1893 Monsieur Doumer, afterwards 
Governor of Indo-China, warned the 
deputies that “deplorable things 
were occurring at the elections, 


which must be stopped at all costs ; ” 
and five years later an ex-Governor 
of Pondicherry produced forged 
voting-lists that had been employed 
in an election which came up for 
validation, The Chamber was unaf- 
fected by these revelations, and the 
results were ratified, as though every 
body who had anything to do with 
them were clean-handed. Paris is 
apparently of opinion that an election 
is an election, and that one should 
not be too particular in asking ques- 
tions about a matter of such delicacy. 
Up till the present year the Pondi- 
cherry deputy was a Frenchman who 
has never set foot in his constituency. 
It has been decided to inaugurate the 
new century by introducing the 
member for India to his many- 
coloured supporters ; but he might 
have spared himself the journey. It 
was enough to have got himself 
accepted by the lord-high-elector of 
Black Town, and he will continue to 
occupy his seat at the Palais Bourbon 
so long as the local wire-pullers find 
him a faithful servant of their will. 
In Vellala Street, across the canal, 
is a historic house, as little known to 
the English visitor as the tomb of 
Bussy. Here a century and a half 
ago lived the famous Ranga Pillay, 
treasurer to Dupleix. The building 
still belongs to his family, and each 
new Governor of Pondicherry comes 
here on arrival to receive the visits of 
the populace and to make his bow 
from the spacious verandah carved 
with representations of six-armed 
Krishna. At other times the house 
is merely a house in the street, and 
the open space before it becomes a 
lounge for beggars of all kinds. The 
warehouses behind have been turned 
into a soda-water manufactory; and 
godowns, where heavy-armed sentries 
once kept watch over villainous salt- 
petre, resound nowadays only to the 
pacific detonations of the siphon. 
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There is much good-humoured 
curiosity among the household when 
you ask permission to view the 
premises. The rooms upstairs are 
full of antiquated bibelots and old- 
fashioned furniture. A Gallic cock 
crows at you from the mantelpiece. 
Opposite him stands a clock presented 
by Louis the Fifteenth and inscribed 
with the maker’s name, Du Roche a 
Paris. Whoever cares to open the 
drawers of the massive cupboard will 
find many a message from the past. 
Here is a manuscript copy of the 
capitulation treaty of 1778, when 
Monsieur de Bellecombe surrendered 
after a gallant defence to Admiral 
Vernon and Sir Hector Munro, the 
hero of Buxar. Here too are sallow 
scraps from the account-sheets of the 
great treasurer himself. In his own 
house and before his quaint native por- 
trait, Ranga Pillay merits more than 
apassing mention. As the friend and 
adviser of Dupleix, of Godeheu, of 
Leyrit, and of Lally, he was an actor 


in every important event that marked 


the palmy days of Pondicherry. 
Voluminous Tamil memoirs of his 
are still extant, containing a con- 
tinuous and intimate history of both 
the public and private life of Dupleix, 
and the venturesome reader can 
obtain, if he so pleases, a unique 
insight into the manners and customs 
of the period from 1736 to 1761. 
The diary, like that of Pepys, is 
freely interspersed with family and 
personal items, and gives much 
original and valuable information 
about Mahé de la Bourdonnais, 
Paradis, and other adventurers of 
the period. Its sixteen volumes are 
well worth a complete translation, 
and such a translation would be a 
great service to letters. 

There is indeed real fascination in 
the career of the Gallic John Company. 
The first St. Malo cruisers which pene- 
trated to the East in 1609 were lost 


before they reached their destination. 
Thirty-three years later Cardinal 
Richelieu founded the original trad- 
ing Corporation des Indes on the 
Dutch model, and Colbert reconsti- 
tuted it on a new basis with a capital 
of fifteen million livres towrnois. It 
was renamed the Compagnie des Indes 
Orientales and granted a royal exemp- 
tion from taxes and a monopoly of 
the Indian market. Till 1719 this 
association lasted and was then united 
to the Compagnie d’Occident for trade 
with Louisiana under the grand title 
of Compaynie Perpetuelle des Indes. 
Pondicherry was by no means its 
first possession. That honour belongs 
to the settlement at Surat in 1668, 
which owed its existence to Caron, 
a merchant of French origin long in 
service under the Dutch. As the 
place did not suit his idea of a spice- 
port, he cast his eyes southward upon 
Trincomalee in Ceylon, which he 
proceeded to capture from its Dutch 
owners. These, however, were not 
long in dispossessing him, and Caron 
then passed to the Coromandel coast. 
He there laid hands on Portuguese 
San Thomé (now a suburb of Madras), 
only to be expelled by the sturdy 
mynheers under Van Goens. Three 
successive disasters would have given 
the last stroke to the company, had 
not one of its agents, Francois Martin, 
gathered together the faithful rem- 
nants to people the township of 
Phoolchery (or Pondicherry) which 
he had purchased from the Rajah 
of Gingee, Seevajee’s vicegerent in 
the Carnatic. The site of his enter- 
prise was a narrow strip of sandy 
shore occupied by a few fishermen’s 
huts, and its first fortifications cost 
only seven hundred crowns. Such 
walls were, of course, incapable of 
resisting a serious attack, and when 
the Hollanders landed their mortars 
against it in 1693, the place fell 
after a brave struggle. The Dutch 
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improved the defences and rendered 
it one of the strongest fortresses in 
the East. Six years later the treaty 
of Ryswick restored it to the French, 
in an infinitely better state than when 
they gave it up. 

Henceforth Martin worked undis- 
turbed. On the spot he had first 
occupied with sixty fugitive French- 
men, there had grown up at the time 
of his death an imposing European town 
with forty thousand inhabitants. This 
remarkable man lived on till 1706, but 
unlike Job Charnock, the Father of 
Calcutta, who died thirteen years 
before him, there is no stone to 
mark the spot where he lies. Any 
monument there was must have been 
destroyed by Coote’s troopers in the 
sack of the city half a century later. 
The entry of his death in the registers 
concludes with the characteristic 
announcement: “Pondicherry owes 
to him all it is to-day.” His early 
career is so extraordinary as to be 
scarcely credible. Born at Paris, the 
natural son of a shop-keeper in the 
Halles, he was turned adrift after 
his father’s death by his legitimate 
brother, and became apprentice to a 
grocer. From this not too lucrative 
post he was dismissed for marrying a 
fishwife, with whom he lived for two 
years in extreme penury. One fine 
morning he gave his spouse the slip 
and ran away to India. Twenty-two 
years later, when at the height of his 
fame, he wrote home his history to the 
Directors and asked them to trace out 
his wife. She was found in a street 
off the Seine, hawking fish, and was 
despatched by the next ship to India 
with her daughter. The transition 
from Billingsgate to Government 
House seems to have béen in her 
case eminently successful, for in 1702 
a Monsieur Lullier records that she 
entertained with the most perfect 
grace himself and a young cousin he 
was bringing out to marry Monsieur 


Dulivier at Chandernagore. Mlle. 
Martin, the fishmonger’s daughter, 
became the wife of M. Bureau Des- 
landes, agent of the Company in 
Bengal. 

From 1735 to 1742, under M. 
Dumas, the French possessions became 
rapidly and widely extended ; and the 
Mogul granted the right of coining 
at Pondicherry, which at that early 
period gave the Company a profit of 
two lakhs of rupees per annum. The 
far-famed Sieur Dupleix was Governor 
of Chandernagore from 1730 to 1742, 
and under his excellent administra- 
tion, and with the aid of his great 
trading abilities, the settlement on 
the Hooghly became the seat of a 
very considerable traffic. While Du- 
pleix was at the head of the Bengal 
factory, La Bourdonnais, a sailor of 
fortune, well known to readers of 
Paut er Vireinie and styled by 
Macaulay “a man of eminent talents 
and virtues,” became Governor of 
Mauritius, and in 1742 Dupleix was 
appointed Governor-General of all the 
French establishments in India. 

His life and melancholy fortunes 
are too well known to need repetition. 
Had the mother country been only 
true to her dauntless son, no English- 
man would have succeeded in over- 
turning the solid fabric on which the 
early rulers of Pondicherry had begun 
to build a French India. But the 
France of Louis the Fifteenth, like 
the Medea of tragedy, immolated her 
own offspring. The puissant Nawab 
Dupleix, who had acquired for his 
king territories larger than France 
herself, died in the most abject 
poverty. Three days before his death 
in 1764, when his house in the Rue 
Neuve des Capucines was occupied by 
bailiffs, he wrote thus in his memoirs: 
“T have sacrificed my youth, my 
fortune, my life, to enrich my nation 
in India. My services are regarded 
as fables, I am treated as the vilest of 
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mankind. The little property that 
remained to me has been seized. I 
am compelled to ask for decrees for 
delay in order not to be dragged to 
prison.” A sad story is told that 
when the Parisian rioters of 1830 
broke open the Ministére des Finances, 
Dupleix’s last appeal to Government, 
imploring a settlement of his claim 
for thirteen millions, was thrown out 
among other papers scattered to the 
winds. It was picked up by the 
professor of philosophy at the College 
Louis le Grand, who had it framed 
and hung up in his class-room, where 
it served as illustration to many and 
many a lecture on the vanity of 
human wishes, 

No mention of Dupleix would be 
complete without a reference to his 
wife, the famous Johanna Begum. 
Her history has still to be written ; 
but the JouRNAL ANANDARANGA- 
POULLE shows the part she played in 
the administration of French India 
for fifteen years, and will some day 
see the light. A relic of her past 
greatness was discovered in 1827, 
when the bell of the ancient church 
was found buried in the ground taken 
up for the foundations of the present 
light-house. It bore the device: “I 
bear the name of Dame Jeanne 
Albert, wife of Joseph Francois Du- 
pleix, Esquire, Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, and am two thousand (vincens 
—vingt cent) pounds in weight. Zgo 
sum vox clamantis in deserto (I am 
the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness). 1756. Founder Arlapen.” Sad 
to say, the missionaries, to whom this 
archivial Big Ben was entrusted, 
melted it down and bought with the 
proceeds a new bell for their chapel of 
ease in Black Town. The votive gift 
was worthy a better fate, for it 
commemorated not only the donor’s 
maiden name, but alluded in a play- 
ful manner to her first marriage. 
Her father, Jacques Theodore Albert, 


surgeon in the Royal Company of 
France, had married Dona Elizabeth 
Rosa de Castro, a Madras creole of 
partly Portuguese, partly Italian 
parentage, and their daughter Marie 
Frangoise was born on March 18th, 
1708. In subsequent documents she 
is called Jeanne; but, despite the 
difference in Christian names, there 
seems little doubt that this child 
was the future Madame Dupleix. At 
the phenomenal age of eleven (the 
precise date is June 5th, 1719), she 
married M. Vincens, a Pondicherry 
Counsellor, in memory of whom she 
fixed the weight of the bell, and to 
whom she bore as many as six chil- 
dren. Her eldest daughter found a 
husband in Francis Coyle de Barneval 
or Barnwell, a Company’s servant at 
Fort St. George, who figures fre- 
quently in records, especially during 
the time of its capture by La Bour- 
donnais in 1746, when he acted as 
interpreter and envoy. He was an 
Irishman and from county Clare, if 
we are to give his father Antony 
credit for perpetrating a “ bull” upon 
his epitaph: “ splendore natalium in 
Hibernia clarus (illustrious by the 
glory of his Irish birth).” 

Two other daughters were married 
on the same day; the one to 
Mynheer Schonamille, Governor of 
Dutch Bankybazar, and the other 
to M. Déprémesnil, who commanded 
Madras during its French occupation. 
Readers of Carlyle will remember the 
part played by the son of the latter 
during the early days of the French 
Revolution. His meteoric career is 
best summed up in the description 
appended to his engraving by Bonne- 
ville: “ Jacques Duval Déprémesnil, 
born at Pondicherry December 5th, 
1745, Deputy of the National As- 
sembly, beheaded April 18th, 1794.” 
Curiously enough, it was as spokes- 
man against young Lally, and upon 
an Indian subject, that he first won 
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his spurs in debate. He was not long 
in becoming the popular idol. The 
Parliament of France, when summoned 
by d’Agoust to point out and sur- 
render their “dusky glowing Aris- 
togiton,” answered with one voice, 
“we are all Déprémesnils here.” 
His subsequent advocacy of the royal 
cause proved his ruin. Well might 
he exclaim, three years later, when 
buffeted and beaten as a turncoat 
on the memorable Day of Poniards, 
And I, too, monsieur Pétion, have 
been carried on the people’s shoul- 
ders.” The last we see of him is on 
the fatal tumbril. 

Vincens’s widow married Dupleix 
when Intendant of Chandernagore. 
One child, a son, was born in October, 
1742, who died a few days after his 
birth ; but no evidence is obtainable 
of any other children. However, 
Ranga Pillay’s diary mentions a girl 
named Chou Chou, whom the couple 
reared as their own. She accompanied 
them to France, but died young, after 


having been betrothed to Bussy (so 


the story goes). Madame Dupleix 
herself died in France at the end of 
1758, and M. Dupleix married again 
a Mile. de Chastenay-Lanty, and had 
by her one daughter, who married 
the Marquis de Valory. Her descen- 
dants still live; but there are no 
descendants of Dupleix in the male 
line. 

Pondicherry owes to Dupleix the 
crowning glory of its defence against 
Admiral Boscawen, who appeared 
against it in 1748 with the most 
powerful foreign armament that had 
yet arrived in Indian seas. Clive 
served as ensign in its ranks, together 
with Major Lawrence, who was taken 
prisoner; and the English were helped 
by a force of Negapatam Dutchmen, 
of whom it is recorded that, when the 
admiral gave the order for retreat, 
they wished to stay on and fight 
without the fleet. Portions of Ranga 
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Pillay’s diary relating to this eventful 
period have been published both in 
French and English, and the daily 
details given are full of interest. 
The attack on Ariangkuppam out- 
post proves to have been the keynote 
of the siege; and it was there that 
Dupleix lost his best officer, Paradis, 
a Swiss born in London. 

These deeds are now forgotten. 
Even the féte which Dupleix had 
instituted at his native place to cele- 
brate the raising of the blockade after 
fifty-four days’ siege has long since 
been discontinued for want of the 
funds which he had intended to be 
annually devoted to the dower of one 
of the village maidens. 

The history of Pondicherry changes 
to a woeful record of degeneration 
and defeat. Previous to the war, it 
had been the finest European city in 
India. In 1761, at the height of its 
prosperity, England took the town 
and half-razed it to the ground. Not 
only the garrison, but all the French 
officials were sent back to France. 
The sentiments of John Bull are well 
exemplified in the following snatch of 
a contemporary song which is said to 
be the original of Hearts or Oak 
ARE OUR SHIPS. 


See proud Pondicherry, the pride of 
the East, 

Where late mighty Lally defiance ex- 
prest, 

To Britain a conquest now easily falls 

In spite of her boasted impregnable 
walls, 


For its subsequent struggles with 
Fortune heroic Pondicherry more 
than deserves the distinction of une 
ville decorée. After the peace of 
1763 it came back to the French 
dismantled and discrowned. Trade 
revived, but fifteen years later the 
place again fell to the British. The 
Versailles Treaty of 1783 transferred 
it once more to France, but England 
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reclaimed it in 1793. At the peace 
of Amiens it was restored to its ori- 
ginal masters, whereupon Bonaparte 
sent thither General de Caen with 
seven other generals, fourteen hun- 
dred regulars, a bodyguard of eighty 
horse, and £100,000 in specie, with 
a view, doubtless, to extensive opera- 
tions in India. His intentions, what- 
ever they may have been, were 
defeated by its capitulation in 1803, 
when this veritable bone of conten- 
tion passed for the fourth and last 
time into British keeping. Finally, 
after endless discussions and repri- 
sals, it reverted to the French in 
1817 and has remained ever since 
under their rule. No one can visit 
it to-day without being led to wonder 
why France has thought it worth 
while to retain the crumbs of what 
once was her Indian Empire. She 
holds in Hindustan only two hun- 
dred scattered square miles, and has 
but two hundred and eighty thousand 
native subjects, as compared with the 
countless millions of her great rival. 
She is not permitted the satisfaction 
of feeling she is free, since she is 
debarred by treaty from so garrison- 
ing and fortifying her settlements as 
to render them points whence British 
power may be attacked. But she 
knows that they have an import 
trade valued at about £370,000 a 
year, of which more than one-half 
is with the mother country, and an 
export trade of some £375,000, of 
which a third goes to France. She 
is relieved from the burden of main- 
taining a large military force. She 
benefits immeasurably by contact 
with and adoption of the adminis- 
trative methods of British govern- 
ment. And, what is perhaps more 
interesting to her self-love, these 


Indian possessions, small though they 
relatively are, entail no drain on 
her nationa] purse, as do her other 
colonies, with the exception of Cochin 
China. To the circumstances must 
be attributed the mild success of the 
French settlements in India; it is 
certainly not due to any exception 
being made by the settlers in favour 
of Pondicherry as a residence. 

The explanation of the failure of 
France abroad is that the sons of 
her soil have no aptitude for coloni- 
sation. However intrepid they may 
be as explorers, they are singularly 
averse to exiling themselves from 
the Fatherland. Better indeed, in 
their opinion, are fifty years of France 
than a cycle in Cathay. “ As well go 
to the devil,” they say, “as to the 
colonies; you are either burned to 
death by the sun, or bored to death 
by the monotony of existence.” Their 
nature clings to home, be it never so 
homely, with a lifelong devotion, and 
they are not likely to abandon their 
prejudices because perfidious neigh- 
bours find it exceedingly profitable to 
have less nostalgic notions. If only 
France could be induced to part with 
these scattered possessions, it would 
relieve many an Indian collector of 
the chronic worry that results from 
the presence in his sphere of influence 
of semi-detached bits of foreign terri- 
tory circumscribed by cordons of 
customs and regulated by tape of the 
reddest description. Sic transit has 
been the case with the French, as it 
has been with the Portuguese, Dutch, 
and Danish powers in India. The 
traditions of Pondicherry serve to-day 
only to point a moral and to fill the 
pages of a magazine. 

JULIAN JAMEs CoTTON, 
Madras Cwil Service. 
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IT am full of problems. Last Sun- 
day afternoon there were most cer- 
tainly eight of them in that wooden 
box under the yew hedge, and now 
there are but two; and yet no human 
hand has touched bowl or jack in the 
interval. Six days have passed since 
then and with each day, or anyhow 
for each, has disappeared one round 
plaything. It is just so restful and 
sufficient an enquiry as is suited to 
the afternoon of a Sunday in July 
and to Lady Maud’s Walk. Let me 
smoke a cigarette while I think it 
out. The one great objection to per- 


fect comfort is that one has to move 
when one wants to do anything, and 
@ man recumbent on many cushions 
has much difficulty in finding his 


matches. Ah, here they are, and 
now to thinking again. 

What was I thinking about? 
How odd it is that I never can 
remember anything in the country. 
Oh yes, it was the bowls. They 
have certainly disappeared, and as 
certainly I have not moved them, 
nor has anyone else. It seems almost 
as though they have been spirited 
away. Can Lady Maud have taken 
them, and if so what can she have 
wanted with them? It must be five 
centuries since her fair brow was 
wrinkled over the problem, still un- 
solved by her sex, as to what bias is 
and how you obtain the benefit of 
it. I don’t know either, but then 
I am a dweller in cities and cannot 
be expected to know about rural 
pastimes. If I lived permanently 
in the neighbourhood of a bowling- 
green I think I would try to find 
out. I dare say I am perpetrating 


a historical crime in mentioning Lady 
Maud and bowls in the same breath. 
Were they invented in her day? 
How helpless a creature is man with- 
out his books! But they must have 
been, for what is it the King of 
Hungary says when he is devising 
schemes for his daughter’s amuse- 
ment ? 


An hundred knightes, truly tolde, 
Shall play with bowles in alayes colde. 


But it does not follow that Lady 
Maud knows a bow! when she sees 
it; she may not have had actual 
experience of one. Perhaps, poor 
unquiet lady, she took them to be 
skulls, relics of the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet, a mistake natural 
enough for a lady long dead and 
probably unlearned in anatomy, and, 
if it were not Sunday, I would almost 
say permissible when I consider the 
descendants of the rude forefathers 
and the seeming texture of their 
heads. If that was her thought it 
was but becoming in her to grieve 
over their unburied state and to 
carry them over to the churchyard 
without the garden, there to repose 
decently in some hollow tomb. Truly 
comfort is a great stimulus to unpre- 
judiced thought; I am able to look 
at a question from all sides to-day, 
and on further consideration I see 
that I am doing Lady Maud a great 
injustice in imputing to her ignorance 
of skulls. No doubt she saw plenty 
of them; she lived in the good old 
times when skeletons and even horrid 
corpses dabbled in gore were to be 
met at every turn. Horrors and 
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yet more horrors made up the life of 
man; one wonders that he had the 
spirit even to invent bowls. In any 
case I think I may exonerate Lady 
Maud ; for five centuries she has been 
too full of her own sorrows to think 
of trivialities, be they bowls or skulls. 

How difficult it is to get at the 
truth of things. This is not meant 
to be a wise reflection,—one cannot 
be very wise on a hot afternoon in 
July—but in some sort to excuse 
myself to myself for not having made 
sure of Lady Maud and her legend. 
A little research would probably have 
revealed to me the whole story with 
names, reasons, and dates. Some 
relation was she to John of Gaunt, 
daughter possibly, or it may have 
been daughter-in-law ; but I do not 
greatly care. Historical accuracy 
is for pale people in the British 
Museum, not for me on the grass 
with my mind full of bowls. So 
far as I have heard it, thus runs the 
tale. Back from the wars came the 
squire, Lady Maud’s stripling son, 
who had gone forth to win his spurs, 
and it was here on this terrace walk 
that they first met in the dusk of a 
late autumn afternoon. Mother and 
son fell on each other’s necks, and in 
this close embrace her jealous hus- 
band found them. A man of his age, 
he saw in the situation something 
that called for vengeance first and 
explanation after, and springing upon 
the pair he seized the youth in his 
mighty arms and without more ado 
tossed him over the parapet into the 
river. This done, I supposed he 
questioned Lady Maud as to the 
identity of the man drowning below, 
or it may be that he heard his son’s 
last ery and recognised the voice. 
At all events, horror-struck by what 
he had done he rushed from the 
terrace, sprang upon his horse, and 
rode madly out into the night. And 
as he rode his horse cast a shoe, 
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which now hangs on the church door 
in confirmation of the tale. Should 
further proof be needed the sceptic 
has only to repair to the terrace 
at midnight, and if he is properly 
constituted he can see Lady Maud 
herself pacing to and fro wringing 
her hands. 

I am not sure that I tell the 
legend aright. Some say that it was 
Lady Maud herself who was hurled 
over the wall, and that her angry 
lord had some justification, inasmuch 
as the gallant was not even distantly 
related to her. But it does not 
matter which story is the true one. 
The important thing is that the lady 
still walks, and that I am told is 
indubitable. It is not given to 
everybody to see ghosts. I was 
recently here at midnight myself and 
saw nothing, though I am not alto- 
gether surprised, for it was not in 
the hope of seeing her that I came, 
and indeed if I had expected to see 
her I might not have come. There 
is a huge agile worm, known to 
anglers as the lobworm, who takes 
his walks abroad only under the 
stars. Him must you pursue with 
guile and a bedroom candlestick to 
light your path. On a shining night 
when the dew lies thick you shall see 
him spread at ease inches long on 
the smooth lawn. He has both head 
and tail, and, while his head wanders 
abroad, for safety’s sake he always 
keeps the tip of his tail in his hole, 
so that when he is alarmed he 
can retreat backward quicker than 
thought can fly. It is your business 
to grasp him with finger and thumb 
before he is frightened, and very sure 
and rapid must you be. And you 
must know which end of him is head 
so that you may grasp the other or 
he will slip through your hand like 
an eel. Even when you have him 
firmly you will find that his tail 
clings marvellously to earth, and if 
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you pull too hard he breaks in twain ; 
but if you work him gently as one 
works a loose nail out of wood he 
will yield and gradually all his great 
length is your own. When you have 
him you have an excellent bait to 
your angle-rod, but, as I have shown, 
in the catching he needs to be 
handled with as much love and 
tenderness as Master Walton’s frog 
itself. I am not ashamed of having 
hunted him here, but I am glad Lady 
Maud did not happen upon me while 
I was doing so. The disembodied 
spirit and the maker of earth are too 
incongruous, and she might conceiv- 
ably have resented my preference 
for the worm; even the ghost of a 
woman, I suppose, does not like being 
scorned. 

But I could not exist within a few 
yards of Thames unless I had lob- 
worms in store. For the river below 
is the Thames in infancy innocent 
as yet of locks and weirs, almost 
ignorant of boats, but not too young 
to be full of fish. Immediately under 
the old ivy-mantled wall Thames is 
a standing lesson to those who forget 
that they have ever been young. He 
is no more than six inches of crystal 
spread over six yards of golden 
gravel, and looking on him flowing 
thus softly I have wondered how it 
came about that the victim of the 
tragedy could possibly have been 
drowned. But I am told that the 
winter rains make a very different 
river of him, a foaming, swirling tor- 
rent which would bear the strongest 
swimmer away. Indeed a mile higher 
up I was shown grassy dykes in a 
meadow, where the river turns a 
sharp corner, which I wrongly took 
to be relics of some Roman camp. 
I was informed that they were 
nothing of the sort but merely the 
river's winter channel. It appears 
that when he is swollen and proud 
he disdains his banks at this point, 
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and rushes headlong across the fields 
taking a short cut to bis proper 
channel lower down. He may be 
very grand in winter; in fact in 
places he is said to be a mile wide; 
but I prefer him as he is now, a 
bright little trout stream. A trout 
stream, I take it, is a stream that 
ought to hold trout, otherwise I 
could not give him the honourable 
title, for you shall not meet with a 
trout in a mile of him. For all his 
importance in winter he is not yet 
old enough or wise enough to have 
thought out his latest and greatest 
triumph, the spotted monster which 
has made his name famous wherever 
angler fastens reel to rod. What 
trout he has to show are small ones 
borrowed from his tributaries. But 
though he fails in that respect, in 
the matter of chub it would be hard 
to find his equal. I know of a quiet 
corner a few hundred yards away, 
where in a clear spot between the 
rushes and the water-lily leaves lie 
some half-dozen chub of astonishing 
magnitude. Two of these are cer- 
tainly the better part of a yard long. 
And there they will lie for ever, I 
suppose, for no lure avails against 
them. In the deep weedy holes here 
and there are great pike and perch, 
and everywhere are roach and dace. 
But July is still too early for bottom 
fishing. It is a month for medita- 
tion in the shade until the evening, 
when you may put on waders and 
fish this delightful shallow for dace 
with a dry fly. 

One of the few books that I carry 
with me on a holiday is the CounsELs 
Civit anD Morat of Francis Bacon. 
It gives me a comfortable sensation 
of the possession of wisdom without 
the trouble of acquiring it. As a 
matter of fact the only thing I have 
read in the volume since I have been 
here is the essay on gardens. It now 
lies open on the grass beside me at 
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this passage: “The Green hath two 
pleasures. The one because nothing 
is more pleasant to the eye, than green 
grass kept finely shorn; the other, 
because it will give you a fair alley in 
the midst, by which you may go in 
front upon a stately hedge, which is 
to enclose the garden.” Bacon had a 
fine feeling for grass, and I think he 
would have commended Lady Maud’s 
Walk which is some thirty-five yards 
of green velvet separated from the 
river by the ancient wall and from 
the world by a stately hedge of yew. 
It is really wonderful grass, close set 
with scarce a base weed in it. It re- 
minds me of the Oxford gardener and 
the five-pound note. An American 
gentleman who was much struck with 
the lawns of one of the colleges drew 
the head-gardener aside and promised 
him a five-pound note if he would 
divulge the secret of lawn making. 
The gardener agreed to the bargain, 
took the five-pound note, and divulged 
the secret. “ Well, sir, it’s princi- 
pally rolling and mowing. You roll 
the lawn and you mow the lawn, 
and when it’s very dry you water it 
of an evening. And when you've 
done that carefully for five hundred 
years you'll have a lawn something 
like this.” I wish I knew what the 
American said, or did. There are two 
places where the wall has lost a few 
stones and is thus low enough for a 
man to lean on his elbows and look 
over into the river twenty feet below 
or across the stream to the great grass 
meadow opposite. There is something 
strange about that meadow, or plain, 
as from its size it deserves to be called. 
A man standing in it fishing in the 
river shall ever and anon hear sounds 
behind him as of men brushing hur- 
riedly through the long dry grass, but 
when he looks round he shall only see 
the distant trees with the cows under 
them and perhaps a plover or two 
wheeling across the cloud-flecked blue. 
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Nevertheless there are men hurrying 
to and fro under the noonday sun, 
men whose footsteps can be heard but 
whose feet cannot be seen. There 
was a great battle fought here ages 
ago before ever the Norman had set 
his seal on the land, and doubtless the 
slaughter was immense. But why 
they should still hurry across the 


meadow in the sunlight I know not. 
Perhaps the persistent foot of the 
angler annoys them, and they follow 
him as who should say 


There let the wind sweep, and the 
plover cry, 
But thou, go by. 


I begin to think that this place, in 
spite of its beauty and ancient peace, 
is just a trifle too much in touch with 
the other world. I have never before 
lighted on a spot so behaunted. Of 
Lady Maud and the phantom army 
across the river I have spoken. There 
are others as well. The old rectory 
house is full of them. It is the most 
delightful house in the world. You 
enter it, turn a corner, go up ten 
steps, turn another corner, go along 
@ passage, turn another corner and go 
down three steps, and you are lost. 
I am lost two or three times a day. 
When this happens I sit down ona 
step and wait for a guide, and if no 
one comes within the next half hour 
or so I cry aloud for aid. Little 
inconveniences of this kind do not 
matter here where all is leisure; but 
in a house which is capable of losing 
half a dozen people all at once in dif- 
ferent directions you may confidently 
expect now and then to meet persons 
in strange garb who do not really 
exist. There is somebody who walks 
past some of the ground-floor win- 
dows just about tea-time. You hear 
a rustling through the open window, 
and you glance hurriedly out just in 
time to see a misty figure go by. 
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There is somebody who sits in the 
entrance hall in the morning, a boy 
of about fifteen, some say. There is 
a restless lady who patrols the stairs 
and passages. These are harmless 
enough, but there is another whom I 
would not meet for worlds. There is 
a delightful sitting-room looking away 
over the lawns and river to the west. 
This was once a bedroom, but one 
night, or rather one early morning, 
the sleeper was awakened by a clutch 
on his throat, and to his alarm saw 
in the half light a dark figure stoop- 
ing over him. As he became wider 
awake it drew itself up, passed 
through bed and wall and disap- 
peared. Since I heard this tale I 
do not sleep so well, more especially 
as I am informed that neither this 
sitting-room nor the rest of the house 
is considered to be haunted much. 
The haunted room is the one which I 
have the honour to occupy. It looks 
harmless enough in the daytime too, 
a little long room with cheerful wall- 
paper and a tiny window, a real case- 
ment, half covered with a creeper. 
But at night the open half of the 
casement looks like an empty frame 
and I lie awake waiting in some ap- 
prehension for a white face to come 
and fill it, and by way of passing the 
time of expectation my too active 
memory brings up every horrible old 
story that ever I heard. 

What slaves we are to our nerves! 
In theory I do not believe in ghosts, 
but in practice I am only too ready 
to be convinced. [I sincerely hope 
that the homicidal ghost will not be 
the agent chosen for my conversion. 
If his identity is guessed correctly he 
is not a person to be encouraged, for 
he is supposed to be the wraith of the 
last of the mad monks of Medmen- 
ham. I don’t suppose he cares greatly 
whether he is encouraged or not. 
Oderint dum metuant probably serves 
him for a motto if he still retains any 
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of his Latinity. Talking of Latinity, 
I wonder whether the Roman has 
any idea how important his grim 
utterance has become as an instance 
of the consecutive use of dum. Why 
is it that in books people preparing 
for an interview with a ghost always 
fortify themselves with a revolver? 
Surely the only spirits to which that 
useful implement could do any hurt 
would be the household gods, and 
that would please a malevolent ghost 
of this kind rather than alarm him. 
I suppose the idea is that the weapon 
makes a cheerful noise when fired, 
and so impresses the spirit of the 
departed with the great increase in 
man’s moral “magnificence that has 
come about since his day. But in 
spite of progress and moral magnifi- 
cence man, with his poor three dimen- 
sions, is at a great disadvantage in 
dealing with a being that comprehends 
four at will. Passive resistance seems 
his only chance of coming well out of 
the encounter, to say grandly with 
Teufelsdréckh : “Hast thou not a 
heart; canst thou not suffer what- 
soever it be; and, as a child of free- 
dom, though outcast, trample Tophet 
itself under thy feet while it consumes 
thee ? t it come then ; I will meet 
it and defy it;”—or more humanly 
with that fine churchman of the old 
school, when hard pressed by his 
obstinate parishioners: “My atti- 
tude, gentlemen, is to lie on my 
back and kick.” Either way of 
meeting the enemy commands my 
admiration, and I wish they may 
occur to me when the moment of 
trial comes. 

Latet anguis in herba ; this garden 
seems to be alive with snakes. There 
goes the fourth I have seen to-day. 
Two of them swam across the river. 
A swimming snake is a graceful but 
uncanny sight; he goes through the 
water like a corkscrew with his horrid 
head upraised as though seeking whom 
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he may devour. Fortunately these 
are only grass-snakes, but as a cautious 
Londoner I suspect that there are 
adders about too. A pretty moral 
tale of my childhood comes into my 
mind, which relates how two children 
clad in shining white robes were put 
into a garden with instructions to 
play about as good children should. 
They were allowed to do anything 
except dirty their garments and ap- 
proach a certain old wall. Naturally 
the bad child not only dirtied its 
robe hopelessly but also went and 
climbed about the wall, whereupon it 
was bitten by an adder. How it all 
ended I do not remember, but this is 
just such a wall, and I see in myself 
a certain likeness to that bad child. 
It is much too hot to climb the wall, 
but I am reposing in its shadow, 
while in the distance I can hear the 
good child singing a hymn. In the 
hot weather the Sunday school is held 
in the rectory garden close to the old 
sun-dial, and the opening hymn sounds 
very pleasant and soothing from afar. 

A whimsical idea of an open air 
cure for English music comes across 
me ; distance and the summer breezes 
have a most refining effect on the raw 
effort. But I fear it would not 
achieve its object ; after all, it is not 
English music that is at fault but 
that glorious and barbaric power, the 
British public, which insists on having 
what it wants even if it has to pay 
for it. They that pay the piper must 
call the tune, and if the tune they 
call is a poor one it is not the piper’s 
fault ; he has to live, poor man, in 
spite of the Voltaires, his critics. I 
do not know why I should have been 
betrayed into airing an urban griev- 
ance, unless it is that I have not yet 
got over my indignation at hearing 
on the first evening of my stay here 
the bray of a concertina, which, after 
a few preliminary and unpremeditated 
rural effects, plunged recklessly into 


the latest atrocity, a hideous ode 
written by some cosmopolitan Pindar 
in commemoration of a victory in the 
lists of love of some commercial Hieron 
from the United States; a vile piece 
of romance by gaslight that had actu- 
ally driven me out of London for rest 
and change. But these thoughts are 
out of keeping with Sunday school, or 
anyhow the expression of them may 
become so, and as I am not a great 
poet I must be careful. I wish I 
were a poet, a Wordsworth for 
instance. Then instead of talking 
nonsense I should be extracting im- 
mortality out of my surroundings by, 
shall I say, four quatrains descriptive 
of the startling effect produced on a 
dandelion by the singing of a chil- 
dren’s hymn, as witnessed by the 
recumbent but aceurate poet. 

But who am I that I should be 
irreverent? Ido not forget that of the 
two voices “one is of the deep.” Let 
me think of something else. Some- 
body, I think it was Sydney Smith, 
said that the further he went West, 
the more convinced he became of the 
abiding truth that the wise men came 
from the East. I wonder if the 
evidence is sound. How else should 
it have come about that I was invited 
to play for the village team yesterday 
when the captain found that the 
eleventh hour had come without its 
man? I acquired no glory and I 
helped my side not a whit ; one catch 
indeed came in my direction and I 
stretched out unwilling hands,—to 
miss it. However the ball smote my 
thumb with great violence, so I must 
have conquered my natural timidity 
to some extent. In days of old when 
I was a constant cricketer I used to 
be rather skilful at missing the ball 
by a few inches only after an obvious 
effort to reach it, so that to all 
appearances I was a well intentioned, 
if unsuccessful, field; but now I am 
sadly out of practice and my thumb 
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is still painful. I am told that the 
bowling of the other side was nought. 
In fine cricketing phase “ the trund- 
lers rolled up tosh.” That may have 
been so in fact, but to me the utter- 
most “tosh” has a habit of being 
very fast and alarming. I did make 
one run by accident, but it was not 
accounted to me for merit; at least 
it did not appear in my score, and I 
have no doubt that ethically they 
were right in calling it a bye, and so 
do not complain. We were beaten, 
which I regret, though as a mere sub- 
stitute I do not feel that the responsi- 
bility is mine. One of our umpires 
was accused of umpiring for his side, 
which produced a lengthy and heated 
discussion in the field. Much testi- 
mony was borne and great irony 
brought to bear on the situation, 
and the heart of the opposing captain 
was moved within him that he spake, 
— Well, if you want the game, we'll 
give it you now.” Thereafter he 
retired to the deep field and took no 
further interest in the proceedings 
for fully half an hour. Nevertheless 
he returned in time to bowl me out, 
which was inconsistent of him as his 
side was winning all along. When 
a man acts the part of Achilles he 
ought to do it thoroughly. 

I wonder why it is that one’s tem- 
per is so much more uncertain when 
one is engaged in amusement than 
when one is occupied with the affairs 
of life. I once knew a man who was 
universally beloved and _ respected 
until in an evil hour he was per- 
suaded to make trial of what is known 
as scientific croquet, an absurd game 


with boundaries and all kinds of 
needless difficulties. He rapidly 
became an enthusiast and less 
rapidly something of an expert; 
and in exact proportion as his re- 
putation as a player increased so 
did his value as a social unit decline, 
and at last all the ladies in the neigh- 
bourhood refused to play with him 
because his language was so unnerv- 
ing. But when he was not engaged 
in playing croquet, a thing which 
became somewhat rare, those who 
were intimate with him said he was 
still the well-mannered man he had 
ever been. I suppose he belonged to 
that large class of Englishmen who 
cannot endure to be beaten, a virtue 
no doubt in great matters, but in small 
ones something of a nuisance. 

Cricket is exhausting; at least I 
suppose it is the cricket that makes 
me feel so commonplace. I am 
dropping into that condition in 
which a man might easily compose 
moral maxims and glory in so doing. 
That I will never permit while I can 
help it, therefore for a while I will 
think and say no more. 


* * ” + 

Tea-time, did you say? No I 
have not been asleep, only lost in 
profound meditation. Has the Sun- 
day-school gone? Good! What, 
you have found three of the bowls on 
the tennis-lawn? And they have 
been gnawed? All right, I’m com- 
ing. Well, I was right in exon- 
erating Lady Maud, but I wonder 
I didn’t think of the dogs. And 
now for my well earned tea. 
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On a very clear and bright April 
day a crazy little apartment was taken 
by the month, full of curtains and 
gilded furniture, at the top of four 
steep flights of marble stairs. The 
little sitting-room had two windows 
and a somewhat insecure balcony, 
commanding a prospect of a large 
irregular piazza, cheerful and busy, 
for the most part not with work, 
but with pleasure, yet not so busy 
as to be tiresome. Shabby groups of 
small victorias and ample barouches 
stood ready, every morning, for hot- 
faced British tourists; models of all 
ages, spuriously picturesque, waited 
to be painted ; at every corner were 
always great stalls full of roses and 
lilies and freesias ; in the middle was 
a large mis-shapen fountain. <A 
truer, if somewhat unlovely, note 
would daily be added towards eight 
in the morning and five in the after- 
noon, by long converging lines of 
black or scarlet theological students, 
gathering for lectures close by; or 
cardinals and prelates would drive up 
to a tall and dignified building, which 
is the Propaganda, in their gloomy 
mourning carriages, by which after 
thirty years they still mark their 
resentful protest against the idea 
that Christ’s kingdom is not of things 
temporal,—a sight, in that sweet and 
radiant Italian air, to rouse one’s 
anger, whether sympathetic or the 
reverse. Daily, too, there would 
stream through shabby regiments of 
the under-sized soldiery of young 
Italy, with much unmelodious noise 
of drums and nasal trumpets. 


ROME. 


Such was the Piazza di Spagna, 
the greatest beauty of which,—the 
stately branching flight of steps, 
crowned by the sunny yellow church 
of Sta. Trinita de’ Monti—you unfor- 
tunately could not see from the little 
balcony aforesaid. What you did 
chiefly see was the great brown mass 
of the Propaganda (from which are 
pulled the wires of the Papal missions 
on both sides of the globe), the sober 
front of a huge and venerable palace, 
the ungraceful column that Pius the 
Ninth put up in honour of a dogma 
to which he was godfather, and 
oddly enough, just to be descried 
over the opposite roofs, the statue of 
Garibaldi on his horse that tops the 
Janiculum on the other side of the 
Tiber. Thus you might see symbols 
of one Rome expounding Heaven 
and proselytising the earth, and 
another forcing its nationality to the 
top of its sacred hills; while a few 
doors off there is the house where 
a young Englishman died, who will 
perhaps survive them both. His 
name was John Keats. 

In the unimaginable days when 
Rome was only a few centuries old, 
the party of the people, stung into 
action after much suffering, left 
Rome in a united body, and, passing 
out of the city to the north-east, 
established themselves on the lowly 
heights of a little chain of hills some 
few miles off, until they returned in 
peace, their point gained; but I do 
not imagine that they used their new 
authority in carving their little 
triumph upon the streets of the city. 
A generation ago it may be said that 
history repeated itself in a sort. 
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There was another party of the 
people, greater in magnitude, but fired 
with the same vivid zeal. They had 
no possession in the city at all, but 
after a while they required and took 
it. Peace was not for them; when 
they entered Rome, from the same 
quarter as the plebeians of old, they 
entered with slaughter and fire, and 
trampled their way to the Quirinal. 
They too gained their point; but 
that in this case was not considered 
enough. They ploughed up the city, 
drew two straight lines to mark their 
line of entry, built a great many 
unsightly houses, and proudly called 
the new thoroughfare (which was a 
poor thing but their very own) by 
the name of the day and the month 
on which they had first triumphantly 
trodden it. Twentieth of September 
Street is not a lovely name, even in 
the more liquid Italian, and in fact 
it is not a lovely street. But lovely 


or not, you must pass along it, and 
out of the gate that young Italy 


broke through, to reach the cradle 
of liberty upon the Sacred Mount ; 
and you can never do so without 
thinking of that perpetual war to the 
death, that is always being fought 
and is never fought out, between the 
old and the new, the last and the 
last but one. This is a war in which 
it needs a very single heart to have 
no hesitation which side to take; and 
there have doubtless always been 
waverers. These are they who approve 
the new but love the old, and they 
are rejected with scorn from both 
camps. Thus upon the Quirinal I 
want the Pope, and in the Vatican 
I want the King; and what is to 
be done in the end I cannot tell. I 
would not for the world quench the 
new fire, but I cannot break the old 
brazier. 

But whatever one’s feelings may 
be, they are certainly not consulted 
in the Via Venti Settembre. This 
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is new wine in new bottles, and it 
must be confessed that it is at present 
rasping. But there is a story (with 
a moral) of a Scotch minister saying, 
“Let us face the difficulty bravely, 
my brethren, and pass on.” After 
the manner of waverers, then, I accept 
the difficulty, and without waiting 
for a solution, pass the blatant offices 
of the new Government and _ the 
spruce palace of the English Embassy, 
and issue out of the Porta Pia. Yet 
even this is not enough; there are 
still two most repellent miles of 
angular white villas and ostentatious 
carriage entrances, exuding the new 
régime at every pore, before the 
ancient tower of St. Agnese and a 
group of cheerful taverns bring the 
swelling city to a limit. But at last 
when you stand at the head of a 
slope in the road, and the green and 
silver and purple Campagna suddenly 
breaks away on all sides, silent, 
deserted, bare, yet clothed with a 
veil of every pure and harmonious 
colour, and girdled many miles off 
with a vast ring of broken blue hills, 
—then both King and Pope are for- 
gotten, together with all the ingenious 
excuses that men trump up for hating 
one another, in Italy and elsewhere ; 
and I feel with Hazlitt, who con- 
gratulated himself that other men 
should gratuitously labour in money- 
making, to buy works of art, which 
after all he could enjoy, and not 
they. 

At your feet is the shallow vale of 
the Anio, that pours with yellow 
eddies, swift and silent, between its 
marshy banks. The road crosses it 
on an ancient bridge, guarded by a 
crumbling red tower, and then winds 
among the arms of the Sacred Mount. 
All round you are tumbling green 
hillocks, the hollows starred and 
streaked with brilliant flowers. The 
long grass whitens in the wind, and 
gleams of sunshine race along the 
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slopes, and leap from top to top, so 
that one of these little heights will in 
one moment be pale gold against the 
gulf of the blue sky, and in the next 
will be the deepest blue-green against 
the veined and milky light of a low 
tract of cloud. And it is the favourite 
commonplace of the English senti- 
mentalist in Rome, that all this love- 
liness is guarded and preserved by 
invisible fever and death. Civilisa- 
tion and progress have laid house to 
house and field to field ; but at times, 
from their over-flowing hands, certain 
pieces of the globe have been let fall. 
The Campagna, like Thebes or Nineveh, 
has been surrendered, no one quite 
knows why or for what; and some 
curious secret is no doubt hatching 
in its depths. 

But let us reflect that when (if 
ever) the Campagna is re-vivified, and 
filled again with a laborious popu- 
lation, it will at once become the 
possession of townships and parishes, 
and re-enter the world of political 
parties. At present as I look from 
the terrace of a villa in the Alban 
hills, with its weedy pavement backed 
by an unkempt ilex-wood, and lean 
over the crumbling balustrade above 
the shelving succession of cloudy olives, 
I see what belongs to me (like Hazlitt’s 
picture-galleries) at least as much as 
to King or Pope. A frozen sea of 
billowy grass, broken into innumer- 
able slopes and hillocks, yet none of 
them large enough to interrupt the 
general sense of flatness, rolls away 
and away, until it is met in front and 
to left and right by a shining line of 
sea, which floats indistinguishably into 
the wide sky. Gradually the sun 
strides down, and is poised on its 
edge, and a broad path of living 
fire is spread across the waves. The 
green plain deepens into grey and 
purple, and sight is lost in its rich 
gloom, flawed only by shifting 
streamers of white smoke from scat- 
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tered fires. Last of all, as the sky 
becomes greyer and greener, and a 
single star looks quietly out in the 
west, the dome of St. Peter’s hangs 
like a pale bubble upon the northern 
horizon ; then that too disappears, and 
the plain is swallowed up in death or 
sleep, who shall say which ? 


II. 


If you leave Rome by the Porta 
San Paolo you pass for two straight 
miles along a shady road, between 
irregular lines of untidy buildings, 
mostly wine shops, with tables set in 
the open air. The end of this some- 
what mean suburb is marked by a 
large blank structure, like a goods 
station on a railway, with a preten- 
tious tower of surpassing ugliness. 
This is the new church of St. Paolo 
fuori le Mura, built after the burning 
of the old one early in the century. 
The interior, with some slight altera- 
tions, would make an admirable and 
appropriate foyer to an opera-house. 
The visitor is inclined to pass quickly 
through it, with averted eyes, to the 
exquisite cloisters that survive from 
the old church, with their delicate 
spiral shafts banded with lustrous 
mosaic. 

Proceeding further on the road, 
you soon find yourself clear of build- 
ings, as the treeless country begins to 
rise and fall in little hills and valleys 
full of grass and green wheat. Be- 
tween them you see the distant line 
of the Alban hills, brilliantly clear 
and blue. Within a mile of St. 
Paolo there suddenly appears before 
you a deep wood, clothing the ridge 
of a hill, partly of firs, partly of 
drooping eucalyptuses rusty with their 
new spring leaves. In a_ hollow 
among these is a group of buildings, 
a small tiled dome, two churches, and 
some low roofs. This is the Trappist 
monastery of the Tre Fontane. Pass- 
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There was another party of the 
people, greater in magnitude, but fired 
with the same vivid zeal. They had 
no possession in the city at all, but 
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is new wine in new bottles, and it 
must be confessed that it is at present 
rasping. But there is a story (with 
a moral) of a Scotch minister saying, 
“Let us face the difficulty bravely, 
my brethren, and pass on.” After 
the manner of waverers, then, I accept 
the difficulty, and without waiting 
for a solution, pass the blatant offices 
of the new Government and the 
spruce palace of the English Embassy, 
and issue out of the Porta Pia. Yet 
even this is not enough; there are 
still two most repellent miles of 
angular white villas and ostentatious 
carriage entrances, exuding the new 
régime at every pore, before the 
ancient tower of St. Agnese and a 
group of cheerful taverns bring the 
swelling city to a limit. But at last 
when you stand at the head of a 
slope in the road, and the green and 
silver and purple Campagna suddenly 
breaks away on all sides, silent, 
deserted, bare, yet clothed with a 
veil of every pure and harmonious 
colour, and girdled many miles off 
with a vast ring of broken blue hills, 
—then both King and Pope are for- 
gotten, together with all the ingenious 
excuses that men trump up for hating 
one another, in Italy and elsewhere ; 
and I feel with Hazlitt, who con- 
gratulated himself that other men 
should gratuitously labour in money- 
making, to buy works of art, which 
after all he could enjoy, and not 
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At your feet is the shallow vale of 
the Anio, that pours with yellow 
eddies, swift and silent, between its 
marshy banks. The road crosses it 
on an ancient bridge, guarded by a 
crumbling red tower, and then winds 
among the arms of the Sacred Mount. 
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slopes, and leap from top to top, so 
that one of these little heights will in 
one moment be pale gold against the 
gulf of the blue sky, and in the next 
will be the deepest blue-green against 
the veined and milky light of a low 
tractofcloud. And it is the favourite 
commonplace of the English senti- 
mentalist in Rome, that all this love- 
liness is guarded and preserved by 
invisible fever and death. Civilisa- 
tion and progress have laid house to 
house and field to field ; but at times, 
from their over-flowing hands, certain 
pieces of the globe have been let fall. 
The Campagna, like Thebes or Nineveh, 
has been surrendered, no one quite 
knows why or for what; and some 
curious secret is no doubt hatching 
in its depths. 

But let us reflect that when (if 
ever) the Campagna is re-vivified, and 
filled again with a laborious popu- 
lation, it will at once become the 
possession of townships and parishes, 
and re-enter the world of political 
parties. At present as I look from 
the terrace of a villa in the Alban 
hills, with its weedy pavement backed 
by an unkempt ilex-wood, and lean 
over the crumbling balustrade above 
the shelving succession of cloudy olives, 
I see what belongs to me (like Hazlitt’s 
picture-galleries) at least as much as 
to King or Pope. A frozen sea of 
billowy grass, broken into innumer- 
able slopes and hillocks, yet none of 
them large enough to interrupt the 
general sense of flatness, rolls away 
and away, until it is met in front and 
to left and right by a shining line of 
sea, which floats indistinguishably into 
the wide sky. Gradually the sun 
strides down, and is poised on its 
edge, and a broad path of living 
fire is spread across the waves. The 
green plain deepens into grey and 
purple, and sight is lost in its rich 
gloom, flawed only by shifting 
streamers of white smoke from scat- 
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tered fires. Last of all, as the sky 
becomes greyer and greener, and a 
single star looks quietly out in the 
west, the dome of St. Peter’s hangs 
like a pale bubble upon the northern 
horizon ; then that too disappears, and 
the plain is swallowed up in death or 
sleep, who shall say which ? 


II. 


If you leave Rome by the Porta 
San Paolo you pass for two straight 
miles along a shady road, between 
irregular lines of untidy buildings, 
mostly wine shops, with tables set in 
the open air. The end of this some- 
what mean suburb is marked by a 
large blank structure, like a goods 
station on a railway, with a preten- 
tious tower of surpassing ugliness. 
This is the new church of St. Paolo 
fuori le Mura, built after the burning 
of the old one early in the century. 
The interior, with some slight altera- 
tions, would make an admirable and 
appropriate foyer to an opera-house. 
The visitor is inclined to pass quickly 
through it, with averted eyes, to the 
exquisite cloisters that survive from 
the old church, with their delicate 
spiral shafts banded with lustrous 
mosaic. 

Proceeding further on the road, 
you soon find yourself clear of build- 
ings, as the treeless country begins to 
rise and fall in little hills and valleys 
full of grass and green wheat. Be- 
tween them you see the distant line 
of the Alban hills, brilliantly clear 
and blue. Within a mile of St. 
Paolo there suddenly appears before 
you a deep wood, clothing the ridge 
of a hill, partly of firs, partly of 
drooping eucalyptuses rusty with their 
new spring leaves. In a_ hollow 
among these is a group of buildings, 
a small tiled dome, two churches, and 
some low roofs. This is the Trappist 
monastery of the Tre Fontane. Pass- 
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ing by some farmbuildings, you enter 
a eucalyptus avenue, at the end of 
which is a brick gateway. Within 
this is a small kind of courtyard, full 
of syringas, among them a statue of 
the Virgin Mary. Before you is the 
monastery, low and yellow, joined to 
its church, which is fronted by a 
pillared loggia. On another side is 
a little round chapel, further off 
another church, that of the three 
fountains which give the monastery 
its name. This shall be entered 
first. 

It is small, and somewhat bare of 
adornment. On the opposite side are 
three basins of water at different 
levels. These are actual springs, and 
are accounted for by a miraculous 
legend of an Apostle’s death, which 
I do not care to repeat. In a corner, 


fenced in by a railing, is a low pillar 
of stone, also with its story attached. 
So holy is this stone, that to have 
merely touched it is said to add sen- 


sible virtue to a rosary; but as the 
railing prevents the pilgrim’s hand 
from reaching it, a stick with a hook 
on the end of it is provided for the 
purpose. As I entered the church 
this was being made use of by a 
tearful old lady in rusty black, who 
subsequently took a draught, in a 
little tin dipper, from each of the 
three fountains in succession. 

From this I passed to the monas- 
tery church, and I confess I liked this 
better. It is spacious, and preter- 
naturally bare and cold, with very 
small windows and injunctions for 
silence hung upon the pillars. It is 
not the ideal abode of a very tender 
or sympathetic divinity; but I can 
imagine that the fine zeal of the good 
brothers can lighten it with spiritual 
fire, whereas I cannot imagine any 
enthusiasm retaining its purity in the 
chapel of the Three Fountains. 

At the door was a smiling and 
fresh-faced monk, a Frenchman, who, 
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relaxing his bond of silence, which 
did not seem to weigh very heavily 
upon him, led the way into the 
monastery. Over the entrance door 
is written, O heata Solitudo, O sola 
Beatitudo,— words well chosen, I 
thought, with their fine and valiant 
ring, to fan the spark of life in an 
apathetic spirit, which would other- 
wise be quenched by monotonous 
weeks. 

The little inner court-yard, planted 
with greenery, is a charming place, 
and the monks may daily see there 
that flowers at least are not dependent 
on cheerful surroundings, and draw 
a moral therefrom. Here, too, the 
walls admonish, exhorting with 
biblical and other quotations to 
silence with the tongue. The refec- 
tory leads out of the cloister; it is 
a very forbidding room, with a bare 
narrow table, more like a kind of desk, 
running round the wall, furnished 
with wooden platters, cruets of oil (of 
which alone the diet allows a plentiful 
supply), and rough implements for 
eating. On one side is a sort of 
pulpit for the reader who improves 
the dinner-hour; and the walls as 
before are still painted with texts, 
with the unchanging burden Favete 
linguis. Adjacent is the small 
kitchen, where a basin of lentils, in 
a not unsavoury-looking brown sauce, 
stood ready for dinner. This day for 
some reason being one of peculiar 
fatness, each brother was to have, 
besides his helping of lentils, an in- 
considerable fragment of crumbling 
cheese. Our guide seemed to imply 
that in summer, and with such fare 
as this (though there is only one 
regular meal a day), life was almost 
gross. During the winter fasts, how- 
ever, there being absolutely no means 
of warming the house, the régime is 
felt to be severe; but then, said our 
monk, “on mange bien, quand on a 
bien fait,” implying, good man, that 
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he did not always fare well, even on 
those conditions. 

From here he took us up-stairs to 
the dormitory, which, though clean 
and bare, seemed to me a repulsive 
place. Each brother has a tiny 
cubicle, containing little besides his 
bed, a sort of narrow platform of 
boards, with an attenuated mattress 
and pillow, stuffed with something 
hard and lumpy (I forget what), a 
great deal less luxurious than straw, 
and meanly covered with a thin 
blanket. From under this he drew 
a knotted scourge, with which he 
gently hit me a rather stinging blow 
across the back. This, he gave me to 
understand, is used every morning 
with full force upon the bare 
shoulders,—which raised a touching, 
though I am afraid slightly ridiculous, 
picture of these excellent men, roused 
by the bell in the icy hours long 
before the winter dawn, patiently 


flogging their unconquered spirits into 


subjection, in their silent retreat 
among the eucalyptus trees. 

After we had seen a small adjacent 
room, containing a sort of trough and 
a tap with a slender dribble of water 
for ablutions after scourging, we pro- 
ceeded down-stairs again, to a little 
shop in the outer courtyard, where 
the monks drive a flourishing trade, 
rather incongruously, I thought, in 
various bodily luxuries such as their 
rule teaches them to abhor,—a sticky 
and potent liqueur, special prepara- 
tions of chocolate, and so forth. I 
pandered to the body so far as to buy 
a large jar of pallid honey,—less, I 
must say, in actual desire of it, than 
in the wish to please the friendly 
German who was serving behind the 
counter, a motive which perhaps 
saved me from the reproach of not 
having profited by the example of 
the severe monastic ménage. 

We departed at last, and returned 
along the breezy road to what I must 
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consider a life of greater possibilities 
(if they could be taken advantage of) 
for the mind and soul, if not alto- 
gether of greater wholesomeness for 
the body. But I retain a pleasant 
memory of the firm, rubicund French 
brother, with his kindly smiles and 
eager, vivacious looks. I dare say 
there are not many points on which 
we should agree, and perhaps we 
should differ on some that we should 
each of us consider essential. But he 
welcomed me like a friend on the two 
occasions on which I saw him, and I 
wish him peace and prosperity in the 
form he most desires it. I am afraid 
he would not in return wish me the 
same, in the form I desire myself ; 
but that would not be from lack of 
friendliness, but only because he would 
not think the attainment possible. 


ITI. 


It must be confessed that this 
particular amateur went to Rom 
with a fine idea of hating all go«i 
archxologists and their researches ; 
of regarding them as meddlesome 
pedants, who refused to allow the 
grass-grown ruins, coloured and 
softened by the kindly weather, to 
decay in solitude and peace. He 
imagined them scraping and ticketing, 
fussily laying bare what Time and 
Nature had elected to cover decently. 
Now it is fair to him to say that this 
was an idea he relinquished upon his 
first morning in Rome, when he 
walked along a dark paved street, 
between tall and irregular yellow 
houses, seeing before him at the end 
the grey angle of a massive arch full 
of dim carving and inscriptions, and 
emerged on the curving road that 
crosses the Forum just under the 
Capitol He had never been told 
that the excavated Forum was 
beautiful; but there it was, suddenly 
before him, so still, so deserted, so 
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full of soft colour and suggestion, 
that though he had been told a great 
many times that it was interesting, 
this was a point of view that fell to a 
secondary place from that moment. 
You stand on a raised causeway, at 
the end of a very long and somewhat 
narrow space, that gradually ascends 
in an irregular slope, until it is 
crowned by the distant arch of Titus, 
beyond which are discovered the 
broken tiers of the Colosseum. To 
the right of this space rises the Pala- 
tine hill, up the sides of which trail 
and clamber the huge walls and sub- 
structures of Caligula’s palace, topped 
by thick cypresses and umbrella-pines. 
In the middle are low scattered masses 
of stone and brickwork, the relics of 
humble shops and houses now indis- 
tinguishably mingled with those of 
immense and magnificent temples and 
basilicas, among which rise the three 
exquisite columns of the temple of 
Castor, still banded together at the 


top by a fragment of the entablature. 
To the left come the churches and 


huddled abodes of modern Rome. 
Close beside you is the beautiful arch 
of Severus, at your right the plain 
columns of the temple of Saturn. 
Behind rises the enormous blank face 
of the Capitol, with the temple of 
Vespasian at its foot. 

This extremely summary description 
is only perfunctory, and merely given 
in order to hang round it a few words 
about one of the keenest and simplest 
pleasures of Rome. This was nothing 
more than the sight of the Forum in 
the sunshine and liquid twilight of 
a May evening ; but it was impossible 
to weary of this; it was new every 
day, and from every different point of 
survey. I wish I could describe the 
memorable instant at which it opens 
before you, as you descend the steps 
upon the south side of the Capitol. 
You are suddenly mesmerised awa 
from a trim piazza, with well-kept 
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museums and sculpture-galleries, from 
sober municipal authorities and a 
world of orderly action, to another 
and impalpable region, fresh and real, 
yet old and vague, brilliant with 
strange romance, and yet with some- 
thing in it that touches the most 
homely and familiar strings of every- 
day existence. There lies before you, 
in that pale forest of broken walls 
and pillars, an army of curious sug- 
gestions of something vanished and 
now reappearing with a break and 
blank in its past, of something that 
reaches straight back to its life over 
an empty gulf, and not through time- 
honoured links, by which may be 
traced the course of its decay, of 
something exceedingly far off, brought, 
in a moment of magic, most strangely 
near. And over all this sudden re- 
velation of a remote secret is shed 
the enchantment of dying sunshine, 
so well-known, so homely, that kindles 
and translates what was unknown 
into something that has been learnt 
by heart each day of one’s existence. 
It is this cunning alchemy that makes 
such a scene so poignant, this subtle 
blending of old and new, of strange 
and familiar. One part of it is so 
well-known,—the sunshine, the liquid 
evening, the clear blue shadows, the 
light that gilds the stone and flushes 
the brick. And here, in this deserted 
space of a city full of busy population, 
united with these simple things that 
you feel and guess at instinctively 
and at once,—-here is something fresh 
and beyond, a new suggestion, a new 
inspiration, summoned by the homely 
radiance away from its impalpable 
distance, flying over the intervening 
centuries ; until a fragment of strange 
and prosperous life, that one moment 
is far out of sight, two thousand 
years away, in the next is quickened 
into rich and evident being at your 
very feet. 

I will not say that it is any distinct 
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picture of the vanished existence that 
is restored in that moment, or any 
keen sensation of historical memories. 
It is not archeology that is made 
real, nor shadowy recollections of 
school-books that are crystallised into 
clear-cut form. It is broader than 
this, and much more intimate and 
vital. It is the sudden sweep of 
realisation that the place has had a 
human existence ; that it has actually 
been trodden and built upon; that 
beings with the same abundant sense 
of life in them as ourselves have lived 
and died upon it. One rambling and 
many-chambered house that has been 
exposed to view, with a large court- 
yard adorned with statues, was where 
the little band of vestal virgins lived, 
the pure and living yeast of the 
barren religious system of Rome. 
One could spin many fancies by the 
bubbling pool that still marks the 
place where the priestesses drew their 
water and sat in the shade of their 
own trees, in the feverish and breath- 
less days of the Roman August. 
Their broken effigies still stand round 
you, with laudatory inscriptions on 
their pedestals; and on one you note 
that the lady’s name has been oblit- 
erated, apparently of set purpose. 
There is in that an eloquent sugges- 
tion of a tragedy that might be 
hinted at and imagined in the dusky 
light and behind the gossamer veil of 
so many centuries. But I inclined to 
dislike having the eyesight blurred by 
such webs of poetic mystery, as much 
as to be stuffed with the chopped 
hay of archeology, by tracking 
the malodorous courses of republican 
drains. Something plainer than the 
one, and more vital than the other, is 
what one looks for and receives; and 
it was this strong sense of vanished 
life, disentangled both from lyrical 
and academic associations, that made 
some, at any rate, of the Roman 
ruins such a vivid pleasure. The 
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Colosseum, with its loathsome me- 
mories and its bald architecture, is to 
be avoided ; perhaps its best use has 
been to serve as a quarry for the 
materials of the exquisite Farnese 
palace; and now that it has been 
stripped bare of its flowers, and fitted 
with little wooden staircases and 
turnstiles for tourists, I do not know 
whether it is imaginative insight or 
sympathetic blindness that is required, 
but I never succeeded in getting an 
attractive impression from it. The 
Forum, with its crowded relics of 
trade and worship, has associations 
more peaceful and prosperous, as well 
as more homely and real. 

See, then, how glorious the columns 
of Castor become against the blue 
sky, bathed in warm streams of light, 
their lines preserving all their newest 
purity, yet touched and softened by 
age into a more mysterious grace. 
Not very long ago these columns 
stood waist-deep in green and tangled 
slopes, which carelessly buried what 
has now been laboriously uncovered. 
That was a curious grave-yard of dead 
commerce, dead eloquence, and dead 
religion, with three pillars of a temple 
for its memorial stone. But this is 
better; you touch the past more 
intimately here; yet it flies before 
you, and suddenly turns to bricks 
and broken stones at your feet, like 
a mummy that crumbles to dust when 
its rest is pried into. 

But it is not only bricks and stones 
when, upon a glowing evening in 
May, you turn the corner of the 
Senator’s palace, and look down on 
it from the steps of the Cavitol; or 
when you emerge from the dank 
chambers of Caligula’s house, upon 
a dim and earthy platform of the 
Palatine, and find a shapeless broken 
bust glimmering greenly beside you 
in the twilight, and look down into 
the great open space of the Forum, 
where the blue shadows are gathering 
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and floating in the hollows and creep- 
ing stealthily up the columns, at length 
smothering the delicate ornament at 
their tops; when the great flat wall 
of the Capitol and its tower grows 
blanker and darker, till it is only an 
outline against the streaming gold 
and rose and green of the sunset, and 
the whole air, divinely grey, hangs 
breathless for a moment in the cool 
of approaching night. It is very real 
just then, as you touch with your hand 
the stones that had vanished and now 
are found again, the tokens of a 
nation not much better or worse than 
another, but transformed into some- 
thing rare and strange by the mere 
vacant gulf of twenty centuries. This 
is that note of inaccessibility, the 
passion for what is on the other side, 
that attracts and bewilders us; and 
it is only in a chance moment, by the 
familiar influences of the day and night 
that are always with us, that this un- 
guided instinct finds its fulfilment. 


IV. 


I left the train at Albano, one 
clear hot day at noon, and climbed 
the steps that lead into the huddled 
little town. In a cool restaurant, 
floored with tiles, and looking on to 
@ piazza full of sunshine, I made a 
somewhat highly flavoured meal, en- 
livened by a pair of wandering min- 
strels and a voluble wedding-party 
at the next table. Soon afterwards 
I passed along the dark main street, 
among idle crowds (the day being 
festa), and issued out of the town 
gate into the broad sunlight, and 
in a moment saw the Appian Way, 
part white with dust, part green 
and grassy, stretching from my feet, 
straight as an arrow to a shadowy 
blur fifteen miles away, which was 
Rome. For the first few miles it 
plunges down the long Alban hill, 
with the great green space of the 
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Campagna below you on the left, and 
to the right the terraces of vine- 
yards and grey villas, with many 
olives and ilex-woods, and the sunny 
roofs and church-dome of Castel 
Gandolfo at the top. The sky was 
brilliant, and the distant rim of sea 
beyond the plain glittered like a 
looking-glass ; the plain itself, rising 
and falling, was brimmed with the 
rich light. 

When, with the help of a jingling 
vehicle that overtook me, returning 
empty to Rome, I arrived at the 
bottom of the hill, I had reached the 
point at which the new Appian Way 
branches to the right, while the old 
road, surrendered to the all-enveloping 
grass of the Campagna, proceeds on its 
direct line between its two long rows 
of ancient grave-stones. From here 
to the tomb of Cecilia Metella, about 
six miles further on, stretches the 
characteristic part of the most famous 
highway in the world. The endless 


extent of grass and flowers spreads 


to right and left. In the distance 
the long ranges of high-arched aque- 
ducts,—the bleached and shattered 
bones of the time when this dead 
plain was full of life and vigour—lie 
side by side, converging gradually 
towards the city. The solitary pile 
of Soracte guards the horizon on the 
north. 

And what shall one say of the road 
itself, of its deserted track, where the 
turf grows thick and underneath lie 
the paving-stones, worn and rutted 
by the old carriages of the Republic 
and the Empire that have rolled along 
the highway, and over the Alban 
hills, and out of sight into death and 
oblivion? What of the tombs shining 
with sculptured marble, that started 
from the gates of Rome, and, as the 
years went on, crept mile by mile 
along the road until, as the traveller 
left the city, the tender inscriptions 
asked his sympathy and pity for by- 
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gone griefs that Time had softened 
and repaired, and as he journeyed on, 
he found the records of sorrow on his 
right and left growing less and less 
remote, and more and more poignant, 
and where the line ended, there stood, 
in freshly cut stone, the memorial of 
a loss that was still bitter and real 
for some husband or wife or parent, 
who had carved a portrait in relief, 
and written mournful lines, and 
planted the place round with cypresses, 
because this spot where the urn of 
ashes lay was the one of all the globe 
to which his thoughts returned, until 
the time came when his own bones 
could be mingled there; and then, 
after a few years, the step of death 
advancing along the roadside, left 
him also far behind, and that whole 
sorrow became a gentle memory, until 
at last it slipped away and vanished 
altogether: what shall one say of all 
this, to express its touching and ex- 
quisite attraction? How shall one 
describe the charm and pathos that 
still flower with the anemones along 
the Appian Way ? 

Most of the marble and inscriptions 
have vanished from this league-long 
graveyard, and the tombs are generally 
but irregular fragments and heaps of 
brick-work, with here and there a 
sculptured relief or a few letters of 
a name. Some of the more imposing 
ones have been strengthened and 
battlemented to serve incongruously 
as medieval fortresses ; on the top of 
one massive pile are perched a small 
cottage and a flourishing tree, and I 
wonder what handful of ashes was 
honoured so lavishly that there is 
space fora home and a family upon 
its grave. Names and records are 
all vanished together; the mourning 
of their friends has vanished, and 
their friends themselves; vanished 
too is the populous life of the great 
plain, through which still stretches 
the road, with its last vestiges of 


what once was living sorrow and love. 
The sweet powers of the earth have 
embraced it all, have covered up dead 
men’s bones, and almost blotted out 
their memories with the texture of 
grass and flowers. No one would 
wish his memory to be artificially 
kept alive, and when his name ceases 
to be of interest to anyone I suppose 
it had better disappear; and, as on 
the Appian Way, Time unaided will 
see to that. There is even another 
place, not very far off, where the 
same kindly process may one day 
begin. Among the cypresses, under 
the shadow of the city wall, there are 
other tombs, at present well tended. 
And who shall say that the same 
oblivion will not one day settle upon 
them too? Yet there in the shade 
lies the burning heart of Shelley, and 
a little way off, in the quiet grass, a 
yet more beloved spirit, of deeper 
tenderness and serener vision, the 
spirit of Keats. But it is at Keats’s 
grave, if anywhere, that the tides of 
desolation will be stopped, and then 
not by monuments of marble. 

But here, on the Appian Way, 
there was probably nothing so dur- 
able as a few lines of a song or ballad 
to prevent destruction. And yet 
even this one cannot affirm for cer- 
tain; for in spite of our defiant 
claims for it, not even genius is inde- 
structible. Imagine that under this 
mellow block of masonry lies one of 
the poets of Rome, whose name, in- 
stead of being now a household word, 
has vanished into air, because, through 
the stupidity of a handful of monks 
perhaps, or since his works were not 
taught in the elementary schools, the 
copies of his exquisite lyrics became 
fewer and fewer, until the last one 
was lost in the confusion that ensued 
when some rich monastic library was 
dispersed a thousand years ago. Yet 
we do not feel the loss,—and if this 
genius was an arrogant man it will 
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be good for him to know it—any 
more than we should if Shakespeare 
had been carried off by the measles 
before he left school. Well, let him 
lie here, and reflect how little it 
matters whether his verses had the 
touch of authentic fire in them or 
not; though of course he has learnt 
that already from an affable War- 
wickshire gentleman, who is one of 
his pleasantest companions upon the 
banks of asphodel. 


V. 


The visitor to Rome finds a score 
of epochs all ready to interest and 
entertain him. First there are popes 
of every shade of variety,—popes of 
religion, popes of war, popes of 
politics; these are mostly upon the 
surface, though they have sometimes 
been covered by the new veneer from 
Piedmont. Then if you care to dig 
through the papal stratum, there are 


primitive apostles and martyrs; but 
these are a slender vein, difficult to 
track, and leading to much doubt and 
perplexity. But below these again, 
there is a very rich ore of ostenta- 
tious emperors, of which you easily 


discover enough and to spare. The 
next layer is tantalisingly meagre ; 
yet it rewards research with a few 
hints, at least, of Cicero and Horace, 
which are worth some trouble if they 
are lighted upon. Below these it is 
a question of groping in the dark; 
but if you care to do that, the spade 
clinks upon shattered inscriptions 
which lead you step by step, past 
tribunes and dictators, to legendary 
kings, upon whose faces floats a mist 
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more difficult to pierce than mere 
granite rock ; until at last you find 
yourself handling a smooth black 
stone, with some odd arrow-like marks 
upon it; and only then can it be 
said,—and perhaps even then without 
sufficient reason—that the mine is 
exhausted. 

Thus it seems that if the visitor be 
systematic and a professional at the 
work, it should keep him occupied 
and quiet, till his life is extinguished 
as he burrows and peers. But with 
the amateur it is different. He passes 
hither and thither, glancing at a sculp- 
tured column without wishing to re- 
construct the temple, or tapping with 
his staff a hollow-sounding stone 
without requiring to plumb the depth 
underneath. Let him go light- 
heartedly on his course for a little 
while, for certainly it will not be for 
long. Very soon the grasp of the 
world will close upon him again, and 
set him to his business; and he is 
much to be congratulated if it do not 
prove a less inspiring one than to fit 
together the bones of history beneath 
the Italian sky. Much more probably 
he must resign the crazy little apart- 
ment in the Piazza di Spagna (which 
he only took by the month), and 
return to ply a sordid pen in Leaden- 
hall Street or Whitehall. He must 
slip into his place, one more pawn in 
a row of other pieces like him; and 
it is better not to think too mach 
of the possibility of a crown in the 
eighth square. At the worst it is 
always something, if he has been to 
Rome before he entered the game. 


Percy Lussocr. 
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THE DESTINY OF 


Ir is a commonplace among men 
who have had long and intimate 
experience of native races that the 
seeming inconsequence of Orientals 
can always be traced to the source 
from which it derived its inspiration, 
provided that sufficient knowledge of 
the circumstances and the character 
of the people concerned be at the 
disposal of the investigator. The 
difficulty which so many Europeans 
find completely baffling lies in the 
fact that the motive, when dis- 
covered, too often appears altogether 
inadequate, because regarded from 
their different points of view it 
appeals in one fashion to the mind 
of the Asiatic and in another to the 
intellect of the European. Accord- 
ingly many white men are content 
to regard the psychology of their 
brown neighbours as a puzzle which 
defies solution, holding that there is 
no key to such problems, rather than 
that the keys at our disposal are 
instruments of which we imperfectly 
understand the use. 

Turning from the East, however, 
to folk nearer akin to ourselves, the 
student of human nature will still 
find himself beset by riddles no less 
obscure than those which the Asiatic 
Sphynx propounds for our bewilder- 
ment. Take, for instance, the tyranny 
exercised over the minds of men by 
words, mere abstract terms, irre- 
spective of the value of the realities 
which they represent. No more 
striking example of this can be cited, 
perhaps, than is afforded by the long 
struggle in South Africa, now happily 
at an end. Here the word inde- 
pendence has played the part of a 
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veritable Juggernaut. Thousands of 
lives have been sacrificed beneath 
the wheels of the car that bore this 
popular idol. For its sake men have 
been willing to fight on, month in 
and month out, surrendering every- 
thing that made life worth living, 
fearlessly facing tremendous odds, 
and holding no privation too great 
to be borne in its cause. Yet few 
thinking men among those who are 
now our fellow subjects in the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colony can 
really have been persuaded that 
independence, such as the former 
country enjoyed under the govern- 
ment of Mr. Kruger, presupposed a 
larger measure of liberty than is the 
birthright of the inhabitants of the 
free self-governing colonies of the 
Empire. The Boers were not fight- 
ing for liberty or for freedom ; they 
fought for independence—for an 
abstraction, an idea, for a word in 
fact—and the glamour of this ideal 
threw all material advantages into 
obscurity. Here in truth we have 
a motive strong enough to impel 
brave men to desperate and pro- 
longed endeavour divorced almost 
wholly from mere logic and reason ; 
and in the light of such a lesson we 
should be slow to ascribe the doings 
of Orientals to sheer inconsequence, 
even though they may seem to us to 
be influenced by no sufficient con- 
sideration for their own advantage 
and well-being. 

It is profitable at the present time 
to realise thoroughly how mighty is 
the magic of a word, and how great 
can be its influence over a people, 
even though they be as phlegmatic 
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and unemotional as the Dutch ; for in 
another quarter of the globe the same 
abstract term, the same visionary 
ideal, has called a race to arms. 
Here too, in the Philippine archi- 
pelago, the men who are fighting for 
independence are excitable, enthusias- 
tic Orientals, men notoriously lacking 
in ballast and in those other’ qualities 
which make for political wisdom, 
while their temperament renders them 
peculiarly liable to fanatical ex- 
cesses. In South Africa a wonder- 
ful resistance has been offered to the 
inevitable, but at the last the inevit- 
able of course has triumphed. In 
the Philippines the end is no less 
certain, but the struggle will be long- 
drawn out, and unless the Filipinos 
are convinced, as the Boers are now 
convinced, that the idol of Indepen- 
dence is never to be set up in their 
midst, no finality can be hoped for 
in those troubled islands. This it is 
which makes it incumbent upon all 
American statesmen to say and do 
nothing that is calculated to inspire 
false hopes, or that may aid the 
Filipino to cherish the illusion that 
independence will at last be his, so 
be it he persevere to the end. Those 
men who in the political jargon of 
the United States are known as 
Copperheads, — well-meaning _philan- 
thropists, for the most part, whose 
generous sympathy with the weaker 
side leads them to espouse the cause 
of their country’s enemies—have long 
been busy doing all the mischief 
which it would seem to be the peculiar 
province of men distinguished for 
great goodness of heart, rather than 
for much soundness of judgment, to 
effect. Blissfully ignorant of the 
nature of Orientals, of their innate 
weaknesses and limitations, these 
enthusiasts have decided that by 
granting complete independence to 
the Filipinos the United States can 
alone satisfy the demands of justice. 


Starting with this axiom, they have 
been at great pains to impress the 
same opinion upon the natives of the 
Philippines, to encourage them to 
persevere, to stimulate them to re- 
sistance, and to promise them that 
at the last success shall be theirs. 
Utterly carried away by their senti- 
mental generosity, and seemingly quite 
indifferent to the consequences of 
their action, they have gone to even 
greater lengths than would have been 
tolerated in this country, notwith- 
standing the marvellous patience with 
which the British people has treated 
the Pro-Boers. Also, as seems to be 
the way when men forget patriotism 
for some visionary ideal or principle, 
the Copperheads have been by no 
means over-scrupulous concerning the 
means which they have seen fit to 
employ. Take, for example, the 
pamphlets, translated into the Tagal 
dialect, with which they have inun- 
dated the archipelago, and which put 
an entirely false complexion upon the 
political situation, by ascribing to 
the majority of the citizens of the 
Republic a determination to secure 
complete independence to the Fili- 
pinos. The natives who read these 
effusions are supremely ignorant of 
affairs; they accept the statements 
made to them as authentic and 
authoritative; they find in them a 
tremendous incentive to continued 
resistance, and in spite of reverses in 
the field, their conviction is growing 
that the United States is prepared 
to give them the independence which 
they have never enjoyed in the past, 
the attainment of which, appearing 
to them for the first time in the 
light of a possibility, moves them now 
to a veritable passion of desire. 

In these circumstances, those Eng- 
lishmen who know the East intimately, 
and are most anxious to see the 
Americans succeed in the task which 
they have undertaken, cannot but 
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read the recent speech of President 
Roosevelt, delivered on May 30th at 
the memorial ceremony in the National 
Cemetery at Arlington, with great 
misgivings. The most important 
paragraph in this speech runs as 
follows : 


We believe that we can rapidly teach 
the people of the Philippine Islands, not 
only how to enjoy, but how to make good 
use of their freedom, and with their 
growing knowledge their growth in self- 
government shall keep steady pace. 
When they have thus shown their capa- 
city for real freedom by their power of 
self-government, then, and not till then, 
will it be possible to decide whether they 
are to exist independently of us or to be 
knit to us by ties of common friendship 
and interest. 


Every pronouncement of the Presi- 
dent of the United States upon a 
subject such as this, which is known 
to touch him nearly, and upon which 
he may be supposed to have pondered 
long and deeply, must of course be 
listened to with the utmost respect ; 
but it is precisely because President 
Roosevelt represents in a very special 
manner the calmest, soundest, and 
sanest opinions of his countrymen, 
that his speech at Arlington excites 
the gravest anxiety among those who 
are at once well-wishers of the Ameri- 
cans, and students of the Asiatic race 
to which the Filipino peoples belong. 
This anxiety is caused because it 
would be difficult to epitomise more 
neatly than the President has done 
in the few lines quoted above, the 
illusions cherished by American states- 
men, the generous theories to which 
they still cling, and the pathetically 
impracticable dreams in which they 
seek comfort. 

The fundamental illusion is that 
the Filipino has in him, lying latent 
it is true, but capable of development, 
the qualities which go to make a 
citizen of the United States. The 


theory,—magnificent as, in this work- 
day world only theory can be—is that 
these qualities can be brought, as it 
were, into full bearing by means of 
moral, intellectual, and political edu- 
cation. The dream is that when 
these political and moral qualities 
have been thus artificially produced 
the Filipino, transformed almost sud- 
denly into a sort of brown European, 
will be found to be capable of auto- 
nomy, or even of independence under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Now all this reminds one of an 
arch, complete in every detail, save 
only that the key-stone has been 
omitted. On paper, possibly, it looks 
beautiful and without flaw, but put 
to the rough test of practice the noble 
edifice will crumble into a heap of 
unsightly ruins. For in the govern- 
ment of men the key-stone,—the one 
thing that matters—is human nature, 
and especially those phases of human 
nature which are manifested by the 
particular race which it is desired to 
rule ; yet it is precisely this all impor- 
tant factor in the situation which 
American statesmen appear most per- 
sistently to ignore. One cannot but 
pay a tribute of admiration to the 
generosity which impels practical 
men to leave out of their calculations 
those innate limitations which doom 
the Malayan races to the occupation 
of an inferior position as compared 
with the white peoples. It is mag- 
nificent, without a doubt, but most 
emphatically it is not war. 

The truth is that the government 
of a brown race is a task which does 
not easily fit into place amidst the 
theories, principles, practices, and 
institutions of a republican com- 
munity. Government, we take it, 
has for its sole object the greater 
good of the greater number of those 
who are submitted to it; and if this 
be admitted, self-government by Asia- 
tics is at once declared to be an im- 
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possibility. The great ledger wherein 
is written the history of the European 
invasion of the East holds many 
things, too many of them, alas, terrible 
and little to the credit of the superior 
race; yet from those bewildering 
records of experience two facts emerge 
clearly. The first is that the rule of 
brown men by brown men means 
anarchy, oppression, misery, blood- 
shed, and a hideous tale of wrong; 
the second that peace, prosperity, and 
happiness can be secured to such a 
people only when a strong, just and 
impartial government has been im- 
posed upon them by a white race 
which, acting unselfishly and with 
a paternal care for the welfare of all 
classes of the community, sets the 
balance true between contending fac- 
tions and interests, and orders the 
destiny of all more wisely than the 
natives are capable of doing on their 
own account. Here we are no longer 
in the domain of theory, for scattered 
up and down Asia are object-lessons 
innumerable, and even the most casual 
student of Oriental history can read 
the message written thereon in such 
unmistakable characters. 

The history of India, prior to the 
conquest of the vast peninsula by 
Great Britain, is one long record of 
warfare, oppression, tyranny, and mis- 
rule. Mighty dynasties arose from 
time to time and established splendid 
empires, but they rose by the sword, 
and each in turn perished by the 
sword. Some rulers possessed higher 
qualities than others, but each dynasty 
existed and governed for itself with- 
out any regard for the welfare of its 
subjects ; and under the various native 
rules such virtues as religious or 
political tolerance, justice, or even 
mercy, found small place in the recog- 
nised scheme of things. Were the 
restraining hand of the white men 
forced to relax its grip upon India 
to-day, there can be no doubt but that 


anarchy would forthwith ensue. The 
members of the native congresses pro- 
fess to believe that India is capable 
of governing itself unaided, but in 
their heart of hearts even these enthu- 
siasts know well that this is not true. 
No one of the proud and warlike 
races of northern India would submit 
for a moment to the domination of 
any of its neighbours: the weaker 
peoples, such as the Bengalis and the 
Tamils, would speedily be reduced to 
slavery; and wherever native rule 
was set up there would be found un- 
even justice, oppression of the needy 
and the impotent, and all the horrors, 
abuses, and barbarities which British 
domination has alone succeeded in 
eradicating. India, in fact, resembles 
nothing so closely as one of the “happy 
families” which are to be seen from 
time to time in travelling menageries. 
Here the beasts, whose instincts make 
them natural enemies, may be found 
lying side by side in_ ill-assorted 
groups,—the cat licking her chaps 
hungrily while the mouse runs over 
her back, the dog watching them out 
of surly, furtive eyes. The sight does 
not create the impression that the 
creatures love one another, in spite 
of their forced comradeship ; there is 
about their common prison no abiding 
air of peace; one realises without 
telling that it is fear, not affection, 
that prevents the strong from preying 
upon the weak, the pugnacious from 
giving way to his innate desires,— 
fear of the keeper who is over all and 
master of the fate of each. And 
similarly in British India it is the 
presence of the European alone which 
keeps racial animosities, personal 
jealousies, religious antipathies, and 
inborn lawlessness within bounds. 
Every one of the native races will 
obey the white man, will submit to 
him without sacrificing its pride, for 
though they may not love him, they 
respect his strength, his justice, and 
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his tolerance, all virtues in which the 
brown man is lacking ; andthe peas- 
ants, the powerless members of the 
community, are well content to live 
under a government which shows 
equal favour to the great and the 
mean, the wealthy and the poor, the 
strong and the helpless. Also, con- 
fessed or unconfessed, the Orientals 
hold a belief in the superiority of the 
European. They do not understand 
him: they have little sympathy with 
his curious impartiality, his love of 
justice for its own sake, his incompre- 
hensible altruism; but since these 
qualities are his, they find him a con- 
venient creation of the gods, and they 
endure him, not always gladly, but on 
the whole patiently. The Sikhs, who 
are one of the finest, most self-respect- 
ing, and most warlike races in the 
world, say openly that they can beat 
all nations except only the English, 
and that since the English have 
beaten them they are willing to 
acknowledge them as the better men. 
This is the spirit in which the more 
manly of the Indian peoples regard 
British rule. The weaker races,— 
though some of their more highly 
educated members, forgetting that of 
old it was the sword and not the 
tongue that ruled India, profess to be 
eager for autonomy—look to English- 
men for the protection which they 
are well aware they would seek in 
vain under any form of native rule. 
But, be the native race weaker or 
stronger, one and all are willing to 
admit the superiority of the white 
man, and the wiser and more far- 
seeing of the natives agree that no 
single brown people in Hindustan 
could ever hope to see transferred to 
itself the allegiance which is paid 
to England. 

Turning from India, which as re- 
gards the affairs of the Philippines is 
somewhat far afield, the same con- 
clusions are reached if the history of 





the Malayan peoples be studied. In 
the Malay Peninsula till within a 
quarter of a century ago most of the 
native States had preserved their in- 
dependence. Malacca had early fallen 
into the hands of the Portuguese, had 
been wrested from them by the Dutch, 
and had later passed into the keeping 
of Great Britain. The island of 
Penang had been leased by the Eng- 
lish from Kedah; the island of 
Singapore had been purchased from 
the Sultans of Johore by Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles; the East India Com- 
pany had opened a factory in Petani, 
whence they were dislodged by a fleet 
of marauding Dutchmen ; but in spite 
of these encroachments, and the ag- 
gression of the Siamese in certain 
quarters, the bulk of the Malayan 
lands were, as late as 1874, under the 
rule of their own rajahs and nobles. 
Here, then, we have a Malayan race, 
similar in every respect to the majority 
of Filipinos, practically untouched by 
outside influences, left wholly to their 
own devices, and permitted to work 
out their own processes of national 
development. Here, if ever, then, 
was the opportunity for the Malayan 
peoples to prove their ability to 
govern themselves, if indeed such 
ability were latent in them, yet the 
result was what the result must ever 
be when the brown man undertakes 
the task of ruling his fellows,—a task 
for which nature has not fitted him. 
It was my lot to live for some 
two years in a Malayan State under 
native rule, to be for a considerable 
period the only white man in the 
country, and to be thus admitted a 
witness to the actual working of an 
administration controlled entirely by 
brown men. Of the nature of that 
administration I can therefore speak 
with authority, and subsequent ex- 
perience has proved to me that it was 
merely typical of other similar govern- 
ments. It would be tedious to ex- 
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amine in detail the machinery of 
misrule, the abuses, the barbarities, 
the injustices, and the misery for 
which that misrule was responsible. 
Suffice it to say that might was the 
only law, that a man’s possessions 
were his so long, and so long only, as 
he had the strength to hold them, 
and that such government as there 
was existed solely as a means of 
forcing exactions from the peasantry 
and of satisfying the desires and lusts 
of the rajahs and nobles. In fact 
here, as elsewhere throughout Asia, 
the brown man displayed his complete 
indifference to the feelings and the 
sufferings of others, provided that his 
own comfort were duly attended to; 
those possessed of power regarded it 
solely as a source of profit and per- 
sonal gratification; the idea of re- 
sponsibility towards the ruled never 
so much as occurred to the rulers; 
and anything in the nature of altruism 
was a virtue undreamed of. The 
details do not signify,—in any semi- 
barbarous community much must be- 
fall that is revolting to the European’s 
sense of right, justice, and propriety ; 
but the main fact stands out from the 
background of misery with a distinct- 
ness that cannot be blinked,—the 
fact that left to himself the brown 
man never has been, and presumably 
never will be able to rule his fellows 
as white men require that their 
governments should rule them. 

In the Dark Ages a somewhat 
similar lack of responsibility and sense 
of duty characterised the governing 
classes in Europe, but the continuance 
of this was contrary to the whole 
spirit of the white nations. Gradu- 
ally, therefore, by violent revolution 
or by the slow process of develop- 
ment, governments were brought 
more and more into accord with the 
popular will; the people began to 
have a greater voice in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs; public 


opinion became united, strong, able 
to impose its wishes on the ruling 
caste, and so eventually the principles 
upon which good government rest 
were evolved, and took their place 
as axioms which no man sought 
longer to dispute. Given time, it 
may be urged, similar developments 
might have been witnessed in Asia 
also, but the facts as we know them 
hardly bear out this sanguine belief. 
Asia has had time,—more time than 
Europe ; but in all the lands where 
the brown men still rule undisturbed 
no step in this direction has been 
made. On the contrary, the only 
conception of government to which 
the brown man’s mind is seemingly 
open is an autocracy or an oligarchy. 
The autocrat or the oligarchs may be 
changed, but immediately other auto- 
crats or other oligarchs are set up in 
their places. Nothing resembling a 
limited monarchy or a republic has 
ever been founded by Asiatics; the 
people, the bulk of the governed, have 
never really had a voice in affairs; 
they have been as driven cattle before 
their chiefs, and the only change for 
them has been the occasional substi- 
tution, by their umnreasoning aid 
perhaps, of King Stork for King Log. 
And throughout the East the action 
of the autocrat or the oligarch has 
invariably been selfish, careless of the 
welfare of the governed, and disfi- 
gured by cruelty, injustice, and greed. 

The notion that the Filipinos will 
rapidly learn “ not only how to enjoy, 
but how to make good use of their 
freedom ” is based upon a hope which 
has for its foundation no single 
historical precedent in Asia, a hope 
which indeed runs counter to every 
deduction that can be drawn from 
Oriental history. It is to suppose, 
in fact, that a Malayan race will 
presently develope those very qualities 
in which the brown man, and the 
Malays preéminently among brown 
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men, have always been singularly 
lacking. This hope if cherished in 
relation to any Malayan race would 
seem to be woefully chimerical, but 
when its object is the Filipinos the 
possibility of its fulfilment becomes 
even more remote, for the Filipinos, it 
must be remembered, are, owing to 
the circumstances of their history, 
peculiarly ill-adapted for the proposed 
experiment. The Malayans are the 
lotos-eaters of the East, and contact 
during long years with the sturdy 
Dutch and British nations has been 
powerless to instil anything of force 
or energy into their indolent natures. 
But the Filipinos for near three 
centuries have been ruled by one of 
the most spent and languid of the 
European races, and the Filipino, as 
the Spaniard has left him, is even 
less energetic of mind and body than 
was his ancestor when first Legaspi 
landed in Luzon. Added to this the 
natives of the Philippines have been 
for many generations the thralls of 
their white rulers. They have no 
unifying instinct of nationality ; they 
have no common aim, nothing in 
short to bind them together, to make 
them a people. Their innate limita- 
tions, their lack of patriotism and 
cohesion, their character, their past 
history, all combine to make it im- 
possible for the Filipinos to become 
a wise, self-governing community, and 
any pronouncement which inspires 
the hope that independence will be 
granted to them in the fulness of 
time is mischievous because it awakens 
ambitions which can never be satisfied, 
and makes promise of an ideal which, 
if realised, would be disastrous to the 
vast majority of the natives of the 
islands. 

That the Filipinos, in common with 
other brown peoples, must be ruled 
by a paternal government for their 
own good, not led to cherish a vain 
hope that the power they would only 


misuse will some day be placed in 
their hands, is the cardinal axiom 
which the Americans, in the face of 
all their republican predilections and 
theories, are bound to accept if they 
would bring the enterprise upon 
which they are engaged in the Philip- 
pines to a successful issue. They 
must abandon once for all the belief, 
held by so many of the noblest spirits 
among them, with President Roosevelt 
at their head, that the Filipino is 
capable of being educated to a point 
that will enable him to make good 
use of autonomy ; they must be con- 
tent to learn their lesson from the 
older nations ; they must accept their 
position as bearers of the white man’s 
burden, a position which entails that 
with infinite patience, with a keen 
and tender sympathy for the brown 
man, with a thorough understand- 
ing of his feelings and character such 
as only sympathy can produce, they 
must set themselves to the task of 
ruling him in exile, privation, and 
travail, impelled thereto by a spirit 
which has in it no trace of selfishness. 
Their reward will lie wholly in the 
results which will thus be effected by 
slow but sure degrees,—a magnificent 
reward for the nation, but one pur- 
chased at a heavy price by the men 
who do her work. For the rest, 
until this axiom be accepted unre- 
servedly, nothing lasting can be 
wrought or hoped for in the Philip- 
pines, and the blood and treasure 
which the people of the United States 
are lavishing in that distant archi- 
pelago will be blood and treasure 
wasted. 

There are many other matters of 
vital importance connected with the 
question of American rule in the 
islands which cannot be so much as 
glanced at here and now. Of these 
the most pressing and the most 
crucial is that of the Civil Service 
upon whom the duty of administer- 
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ing the country will devolve. The 
appointment of one or two men of 
high character and more than ordinary 
ability to the most important posts,— 
appointments such as that of Governor 
Taft—will effect little unless the men 
of the rank and file be also carefully 
and judiciously selected. It remains 
to be seen whether America,—which, 
unlike England or Holland, is not so 
over-crowded that she cannot find 
room for all her children—can produce 
men ready to accept life-long banish- 
ment in an uncongenial climate, much 
hardship, low pay, frequent separation 
from their wives and children, and 
but slender chance of fame or dis- 
tinction, for the honour of serving 
their country and ordering the 
destinies of a rude people. Those 
who know the materialistic spirit 
which is believed to animate the 


majority of modern Americans, those 
who understand the extent to which 
the love of money-getting prevails in 
the United States, and those, alas, 
who have had some opportunity of 
observing the methods of the pro- 
fessional politicians who up to the 
present have been selected to fill 
most of the posts in the Philippines, 
see only too much reason to despair 
of men of the required type and 
character being forthcoming. Even 
this question, however, vital though 
it be, is for the moment a matter of 
only subsidiary importance; for the 
finest Civil Service in the world, were 
such at the disposal of President 
Roosevelt, would be rendered power- 
less so long as the fundamental theory 
upon which it worked continued to 
be, as it is to-day, radically unsound. 
Hua CLirrorp. 








